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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


“A Certain Condescension.” 


James Russell Lowell wrote an essay on “ A Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners,’ which we are often reminded of by 
sentences written with the most amiable intentions. 

In the Psychic Research Quarterly of April, 1921, our friend 
Mr. W. Whately Smith, after some complimentary remarks 
about the exposure of the Keeler “ spirit ’’ photographs in our 
Proceedings, observes: “ Test conditions were either wholly 
absent or absurdly inadequate, and the photographs are, on in- 
ternal evidence alone, so palpably fraudulent that it is surprising 
that they were ever accepted at all.’”’ And later come the crown- 
ing remarks: ‘“‘ The case is not of sufficient importance to be 
worth discussing at length. * * * More important is Mr. Fd- 
ward Bush’s ‘ Spirit Photography Exposed.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, just as confident assertions had been 
made regarding adequate control in the Keeler case as are made 
in the Hope case that Mr. Smith was chiefly discussing, and it is 
possible that the Keeler photographs were not so “ palpably 
fraudulent ”’ before the selection of examples for printing out of 
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some thousands and the analysis of them, as they were afterward. 
One has the feeling of having done the work too well. It is 
possible that, after an equal amount of work has been done upon 
the English protographs, it will be equally “ surprising that they 
were ever accepted at all.”’ 

And “ the case is not of sufficient importance,” etc. “‘ More 
important ’’ is Bush’s little brochure relating one experiment, 
which strongly implied but did not prove fraud. The Keeler 
paper happens to be the most exhaustive analysis of a mass of 
purported spirit photographs in existence, and it demolished the 
claims of a man who has been deceiving thousands, including 
many Englishmen, during the last forty years. That the little 
tract which Mr. Bush could have written in a day is pronounced 
more important seems to us a trifle provincial. 

By the way, if Mr. Smith had paid a little more attention to 
the Keeler paper, in spite of its comparative unimportance .he 
would not have said that all the protographs representing Mr. 
Bocock were after one original when the fact, staring every 
reader in the face from text and plates, was that they were 
after two. 

In Psyche of January, 1922, our erstwhile and much-missed 
colleague, Mr. E. J. Dingwall, has an article, excellent like all he 
writes, in which we read: “ Amongst materializing mediums the 
same fraudulent practices go on as usual, and indeed it seems 
difficult to believe that any but an American audience [our italics! 
could be taken in by exhibitions of luminous cheesecloth.”’ 

Why did not Mr. Dingwall remark that it seems difficult to 
believe that anywhere but in America a man could tun a “ psychic 
college’ with a large following, who publicly maintains that 
Houdini dematerializes in one of his stage acts, bones, lungs, liver 
and clothing, passes through the glass walls of a tank, comes to- 
gether in good shape again behind the curtain with every stitch 
intact, and walks out before the audience? Why did he not 
observe that it seems difficult to believe that Eglinton could, else- 
where than in America, fool so many people into believing that 
they were getting spirit scripts with the true life characteristics of 
their relatives’ writing, when the published book of examples 
shows so clearly that they are by one hand? Why did he not, in 
the article of his in our Journal last month, nonchalantly wonder 
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if any but an American creator of shrewd detective stories could 
make such crude apologies for the trickster Bailey? Evidently 
because all these people happened to belong to the tight little 
island. 

Lowell says: “ Console yourself dear man and brother, what- 
ever else you may be sure of, be sure at least of this, that you are 
dreadfully like other people. Human nature has a much greater 
genius for sameness than originality.” There are gullible people 
in every land, and the English immigrants who frequent the 
cheesecloth affairs are fooled in the same way as are the native 
born. It was the crudest imposture which Mr. Dingwall ever 
saw, and it was the crudest that we ever saw in America. 

When one of the Yankees who went over in 1874 and 
swindled the Bank of England out of £300,000 was asked by the 
judge what he had to say before sentence, he pleaded extenuation 
on the ground that the crude methods of that famous institution, 
which neglected precautions common to banks in America, 
tempted human nature more than it was able to bear. “It was 
like leaving money on a doorstep.” This anecdote, embodying 
an American instance of “a certain condescension”’ will, we 
hope, make amends for calling attention, in a playful spirit, to 


an occasional insularity in the modes of speech of our British 
cousins. 


Mr. Dingwall’s Election. 


News comes that Mr. E. J. Dingwall, late Director of the 
Department of Physical Phenomena in this Society, has been 
elected Research Officer of the English Society. We congratu- 
late both the man and the organization upon this favorable 
conjunction. 
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DREAMS SEEMING, OR INTERPRETED, TO 
INDICATE DEATH.* 


By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The following summary of 85 dreams ostensibly, or sup- 
posedly indicating the deaths of particular persons, represents 
but the débris of one division of the results attained by a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Dr. Hodgson, thirty years ago. If the 
reader will consult the “ Report of the Committee on Phantasms 
and Presentiments,’ by Prof. J. Royce, beginning on page 350 
of the Proceedings of the former “ American Society,”* and con- 
tinue through the Appendix, beginning on page 429, he will find 
18 dreams of the above specification which were the pick of the 
collection. The most of them present either higher claims to the 
supernormal, or else are much more strongly corroborated and 
buttressed, than any which now for the first time see light. 





1. This summary of one division of the results (minus the cases al- 
ready printed) of the only large Questionnaire which organized psychi- 
cal research in this country has ever sent out, was prepared at the re- 
quest of the late Dr. Hyslop, who delayed printing it until the other 
divisions should be summarized similarly. This was also largely done, 
but it is not the intention of the present editor to print the other sec- 
tions. The object of printing this is partly stated in the preface, and 
partly follows: 

The editor has wished, from the time that he became officially con- 
nected with the Society, that another Questionnaire should be issued on 
a broad scale, including if not comprising dreams. To bring the matter 
to the attention of those prominently interested, an “ Analysis of an 
Old Questionnaire” was published in the Journal of April, 1921. Not 
long thereafter, the Advisory Scientific Council began to discuss the 
project of a new inquiry, and a basis for it is now being planned. A 
survey of the 103 death dreams furnishes a gauge by which to measure 
what is to be expected. Judging by the past dreams of this specific 
nature will show apparent relevance to eternal events in about one- 
third of the cases, while two-thirds will show none. About one- 
half of the coincidental dreams, or one-sixth of the entire number, will 
conform to the various criteria of authenticity so as to count in the 
final test of evidentiality. This is the expectation only; the actual re- 
sults may diverge greatly from the estimate, especially since the basis 
of but 103 cases is quite inadequate. 


2. Proceedings of A. S. P. R., Vol. I., No. 4, March, 1889. 
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If then certain dreams were discarded because they presented 
inferior claims or none at all, why bring them forward now? 
Because they are a part of a body of facts collected at a par- 
ticular time. If the object of the Society were solely to prove 
the supernormal, they would not be worth while, but it is not. 
The time was when, in order to attract attention to the facts at 
all, it may have been politic to exhibit only selections; the time 
will come when any such general exhibit will be superfluous, as is 
“carrying coals to Newcastle.” But now and for some time yet 
what is needed is the study of every related variety of the species 
of fact under consideration; the inspection, as it were, of the 
whole animal. The exhibit of the essentials of a hundred and 
three dreams of this character, with all their more or less com- 
plete correspondences with outer facts, or their utter lack of 
correspondences, presents to view a section of universal reality 
of a particular type, in the sense that a tiny bite out of an apple 
gives the quality of the whole apple. 

Let it be distinctly noted that the eighteen death dreams 
selected and printed in 1889 belong to the exhibit. Nearly all 
these present striking, and some of them complex, coincidences 
with actual deaths, and the majority of them are corroborated by 
the testimony of others. They are, by number, as follows: 11, 
14(d), 16, 19, 20, 22, 24, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 54, 55, 63(4). 
64, and 71. Readers who cannot find patience or opportunity to 
look these up should keep very prominently in their minds the 
fact of their existence and quality, as he here surveys the mere 
remnants after the plums have been picked out. 

Seventeen of the eighty-five dreams to be summarized are 
more or less coincidental, sixty-eight do not profess to be coinci- 
dental at all. But both classes bear out the impression made upon 
Professor Royce: 


“Our stories bear in general the marks of being not mere pro- 
ducts of folk-lore, or of systematic superstition, but rather expres- 
sions of genuine experience, * * * * which is, in most cases, the 
fresh, live product of real mental processes, and not the manufac- 
tured tale of popular legend.” 


And we are able to echo these words the more frankly since, 
in the failure of Professor Royce’s then favorite hypothesis of 
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“ pseudo-presentiment ” (more properly pseudo-memory) to ac- 
count for more than a very few such cases, we are convinced that 
the most are not simply “ genuine [psychological] experiences,” 
but genuine precedent dreams. 


DreAMs More or LEss CoINcIDING WITH Facts. 


I. Reported by Dr. T. F. A., New York City, Nov. 16, 1887. 


“ Several years since, my wife’s father had a very vivid and dis- 
tressing dream of his brother rolling over and over in a kind of 
mist. He was wakened in affright from the dream and in the morn- 
ing told the family that he feared to hear of the death of this 
brother. Some days after the news came that his brother had been 
killed, that very night by a railway accident in which the cars were 
pitched over a high embankment.” 


II. Reported by Miss Mary F. Carew, New Haven, Ct., June 
20, 1888. 

In April, 1881, she had a very vivid dream of the sickness, death 
and funeral of her grandfather, at that time well. In the dream she 
was hastily summoned home. About a week later he was taken ill 
and she was hastily summoned, arriving a few days before his death. 


III. Reported by Olana Dahl (Gale), a Yale theological student, 
May 7, 1888. 

“On the morning of Monday, March 19, I dreamed that a man, 
about middle age fell and died shortly afterwards. I had no distinct 
idea of how the man appeared, but the fact that it was in Wis., 
where I have my home was plain, although the particular locality I 
could not tell. The dream occurred to me again after I had arisen 
in the morning and again in the forenoon, when studying my lesson. 
About 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, I received a tele- 
gram saying, ‘ Johnson died yesterday.’ This gave me no clue to 
the manner of his death, but it still seemed that some accident had 
befallen him, and one more fact, it seemed to me he must have 
(been) hurt and if so in the upper body on the left side. This 
proved upon my receiving a more specific account to have been the 
case. He was out hunting in connection with another man and 
accidentally shot himself in the left arm and shoulder. He fell at 
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once but soon revived so as to be perfectly rational, until the next 
morning, Sunday (18th), at about 5 o’clock, when he expired.” 

It is not certain, from the account that the experiences of young 
Dahl were not waking apparitions rather than dreams. In answer 
to questions he stated that he had never had any similar experiences. 
The dream or vision had the appearance of being insistent, coming 
thrice on the day after the death, the last time a few hours after the 
arrival of the telegram announcing it. 


? 


IV. Reported by Chandler Davis, apparently a student at 
Harvard College, Dec. 16, 1887. 


“On the Ist of Oct. an aunt of mine sailed from Bremen for 
New York, the voyage lasted about eleven days. 

“On Thursday and Friday, Oct. 6th and 7th and I think on Tues- 
day, Oct. 4th, I had a dream that my relative died at sea. The dream 
I had on Friday was so vivid and real that I was about to write to 
my brother about who was to meet my aunt. I dreamt that I went 
down to the steamer. The captain received me and took me to his 
stateroom and there he broke the matter: to me. In the third dream 
I saw my aunt lying in her stateroom. 

“When the steamer arrived I received a telegram informing of 
my aunt’s death, which occurred on Friday, Oct. 7th.” 


V. Reported by Elise Eberaus, Boston, March 20, 1889. 


“Dream. I saw my maid swoon, and as I caught her in my 
arms I observed on her face and hands quite black spots. I was 
very much frightened and said, Poor Lizett! that is a mortal illness, 
she must go to the hospital,—and I awoke. 


“The Actual Facts. Two days later I saw my maid in the 
same condition as I had dreamed, she was fearfully sick, I sent her 
straight to bed. When the doctor came he could not be certain until 
the next day, when it turned out that she had the diphtheria, and she 
was taken to the hospital. She has now been there three weeks. It 
was told me that one night when she was so sick and could not get 
her breath, her face became quite black. She is getting on better 
now, and in two weeks she will be entirely well. Elise Eberaus. 
(Translated from the German.)” 
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VI. Ibid, same place and date. 


“Six years ago I dreamed that our family doctor had suddenly 
died after having been ill only twenty-four hours; he had suffered 
terribly. 

“Some days after this really took place, inside the same twenty- 
four hours he was healthy and dead, and he underwent terrible suf- 
fering. One year previously, Dr. Piquot had swallowed a little piece 
of stone, which worked down to the appendix and stopped up an 
opening ; nothing could save him. Elise Eberaus.” 


Both the excellence of this case as to the facts reported, and 


what it lacks by way of contemporary record and corroboration, 
are evident. 


VII. Reported by Dr. C. W. Fillmore, Providence, R. I., about 
Oct. 30, 1887. 

“Dream of Mrs. Susan F. Fillmore, in March, 1829. My 
brother Henry had not been heard from for four and a half years 
and was supposed to be dead. I had not seen him since he was 
seven years old. I was sixteen years his senior. I dreamed that he 
came to my house in Providence, rang the bell and was admitted by 
me. He was in sailor’s dress with a tarpaulin hat on his head. | 
exclaimed at once, ‘Why Henry! how came you here and in this 
dress?’ He replied, ‘ How did you know me?’ I answered, ‘ Be- 
cause you look just as you did when you were a little boy.” He then 
said, ‘I have been shipwrecked and have lost all my clothes, and 
these I have on the sailors gave me. I escaped from the wreck by 
swimming a great distance at the risk of my life. I got aboard of a 
ship which brought me to New York.’ I asked him if he had been 
home (Keeseville, N. Y.) and he replied ‘no.’ I then said to him, 
‘Don’t go home until you have written to mother who thinks you are 
dead.’ He then said, ‘I finally thought I might never have a better 
opportunity to come and see you and so got aboard the steamer 
for Providence.’ This dream was repeated the same night in all its 
details. In the course of a week I addressed a letter to my mother, 
Mrs. Nancy Cook, Keeseville, N. Y., and narrated therein my dream, 
telling her I was persuaded that Henry was alive and would shortly 
be heard from. In the following month (April), I received a letter 
from her, beginning thus: ‘ Your dream has come true ; we have just 
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had a letter from Henry from New York City corroborating much 
of your dream though differing in some particulars. . . . The Eng- 
lish ship bound for New Orleans in which he took passage at the 
island of Cuba (as he had written us he should when his business 
was finished) was captured by a Spanish warship, and both passen- 
gers and crew were made prisoners, and had been kept on board of 
her for more than four years when she anchored on the eastern 
coast of South America and within sight of an American vessel, 
though at a distance of three or four miles, to which he swam, 
leaving all his effects behind ; taking advantage of the absence of the 
officers who were on shore attending a grand church festival... . 
He was supplied with a suit of clothes by the sailors precisely as 
related in your dream.’ N.C. 
“Will Mr. Hodgson please give me his opinion of the above ? 


[Dr.] C. W. Finumore. 


“The above was written by my son from my recital, and my 
mother’s letter, and is all true. Susan F. Fillmore.” 


From letter by Dr. Fillmore, Nov. 3, 1887. 


“T regret that the original letter referred to is no longer extant. 
It was destroyed some seventeen years ago with many other letters, 
previous to our change of residence. I preserved the essential par- 
ticulars of the incidents in my scrapbook from which I copied what 
I sent you.” 


From letter by Dr. Fillmore, Nov. 21, 1887. 


“Tt will not do to dismiss my mother’s dream on account of its 
antiquity ; she was 43 at the time of that dream in 1839.” 


From letter by Dr. Fillmore, Dec. 19, 1888. 


“T have no record of the original letter of my grandmother to 
my mother (stating the fulfillment of the dream) which it was not 
thought essential to preserve at that time as all the family were 
cognizant of his return some weeks following the dream and of the 
incidents he related corroborating it. The letter was extant how- 
ever for two or three years after its receipt. I wish you could 
elucidate the cause of this dream.” 
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From letter by Dr. Fillmore, Dec. 24, 1888. 


“T cannot state the date of my record regarding the dream; my 
mother had previously often related the dream which had become 
indelibly fixed in her memory, but wishing to preserve it, I one day, 
some years ago, got her to dictate it for my recording. She is 
positive that the original letter recorded these words :— Susan, your 
dream has come true; we have heard from Henry who has arrived 
in New York,’ etc., etc. My mother had two sisters and five 
brothers, all of whom were familiar with the facts, and the two 
sisters, one of whom is still living in California, were living in the 
same village with their parents at the date of these occurrences.” 


VIII. Reported through Mrs. Brown. 
Dream of Mrs. Albert W. Hubbard, Fitchburg. 


“Mrs. H. is connection of mine by her marriage, and I have 
known her intimately for years. She has never had any other ex- 
periences in any way similar, and is a little inclined to look upon this 
as rather different from a dream, she says it seems more like a 
vision than a dream. 

“ About thirteen years ago in the summer, about July, she was 
packing up to go to New Haven to see her mother. She lived in 
Fitchburg, and was to take with her her two little girls. She packed 
on Saturday, and Sunday night or rather Monday morning, woke up 
very early, then drowsed again. She seemed to be awakened by a 
knock at the back door, and in her dream rose to answer it. As she 
went through the next room she was met by two little children whom 
she recognized as her daughter Nellie, who died five or six years 
before, and Nellie’s cousin Jessie, who died soon after her. She 
was surpised to see them, remembering that they were dead, yet it 
did not seem very strange. They were laughing about something, 
as though they knew some pleasant secret. She said, ‘Why Nellie! 
Why Jessie! What are you laughing at? Can’t you tell me? What 
is it?? They did not answer, but nestled together laughing, and as 
she questioned, again she heard the knock at the door. She went 
to the door, in the dim light of very early dawn, and there stood her 
sister Hitty. (She lived in Indianapolis at the time and when last 
heard from some little time before, was quite well, and there was 
nothing to make Mrs. H. think of her.) She was bareheaded, and 
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had a sorrowful expression, and did not speak. Mrs. H. said, ‘ Why, 
Hitty! Where did you come from?’ and thought it exceedingly 
strange that she should be there at that hour and with no hat on, 
and asked again, ‘Where did you come from? How did you get 
here?’ Not getting any answer, she said, ‘Won’t you come in?’ 
and they went in together, and found the children gone. Hitty said, 
“You are going home tomorrow.’ Mrs. H. said, ‘How did you 
know that?’ Hitty said, ‘I thought I would come and go with 
you.’ Mrs. H. was pleased, thinking it would be a help to her in the 
care of the little girls; but it all seemed so strange, and Hitty ap- 
peared so strange and quiet and sad the wonder of it woke her up. 
She told her husband, who agreed with her in thinking it was a 
most remarkable dream. 

“She had a very pleasant journey, several strangers helping her 
with the children, and everything being ‘as pleasant as if Hitty had 
really been there to help,’ and on reaching New Haven her sister’s 
first words were the news of Hitty’s sudden death in Minneapolis, 
they having just received word of it. 

“The children, Nellie and Jessie, were both very fond of their 
aunt, whom they knew well, and would have been much pleased to 
have seen her—it seemed afterwards as though they had seen her 
and knew—and knew that I did not know, Mrs. H. said. 

“Mrs. H. could not give the exact time of the death, but thought 
she could tell by looking it up or writing for it, while the over- 
Sunday would help to fix the time of the dream. I have written 
down the story as she told it—I read it to her to see that it was all 
right, not because I did not think that you would want it first-hand, 
but because it will be interesting to see how the spoken and the writ- 
ten account would agree, should you care to send to her for her 
account.” 


The correspondences are strong: (a) Hitty’s appearing 
“strange and quiet and sad’’ was calculated to arouse apprehen- 
sions that death or disaster had happened to her; (b) The appear- 
ance of two children who were dead pointed more precisely to 
death as the event which had happened to Hitty; (c) The fondness 
of the children for Hitty made their appearance in the dream the 
more natural, assuming the supernormal character of the latter; 
(d) The laughter of the children has a symbolical fitness, indi- 
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cating the joy on the other side at the arrival of loved friends; 
(e) The fact that on Mrs. H.’s arrival in New Haven that same 
day, a sister apprised her of Hitty’s death of which word had 
just arrived indicated that the dream occurred not far from the 
time of the dream, but whether simultaneously; before or after, 
does not appear. She told her husband of the dream, apparently 
before starting on the journey. 

On the other hand it might be said: (a) Many persons have 
dreams of, or reasonably indicating, death, without outward cor- 
respondence of fact. The correspondence in this case may be a 
mere coincidence, (b) especially as it was not announced in the 
dream in plain terms that Hitty was dead, nor does Mrs. H. say 
that she so interpreted the dream before she heard the news. 
Therefore any one of a number of events might have been sup- 
posed a fulfilment. (c) The dream may have come about in this 
way. Mrs. H. was intending to take her two little girls with 
her; these called up two other little girls, the deceased daughter 
and niece. Nellie and Jessie were very fond of aunt Hitty, which 
fact called the latter into the dream, in preference to the other 
relatives whom she was planning to visit. As is often the case, 
the dreamer was able to take into account certain external facts, 
and to perceive the incongruity of details of the dream in relation 
to them; realizing that it is night and that Hitty is supposed to 
be far away, the dreamer has a sense of mystery and of some- 
thing being wrong, which imparts to Hitty the appearance of 
being “ strange, quiet and sad.” (d) No certificates from hus- 
band, sister or any other person are cited to substantiate the 
statements (to be sure, there is no indication that any were 
asked for) nor does there appear any proof or even data how 
closely the dream synchronized with the death. 


IX. Narrator, Thomas King. Reported in Boston Globe of Feb. 
17, 1888; corrections in letter by narrator to Dr. Hodgson, March 
5, 1888. 

The newspaper story stated that King dreamed that the bark 
Isadore, upon which he had planned to sail as one of the crew, went 
down with all hands, and so refused to go on the vessel, which 
actually put out from Kennebunkport, Me., Oct. 13, 1842, with fif- 
teen named persons on board, and went to pieces in a storm, on the 
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rocks near Bald Head cliff at York. The corrections appear in the 
following letter. 


“Mr. Hodgson: 


“Dear Sir: There are some little items in the Globe that need a 
little correction. 


“1st comes the date of my age. I shall be 84 next April instead of 
85 as the Globe has it. 


“2nd. About my going to Gt. Falls is a mistake. I went to 
Lebanon, Me., instead. 


“3rd. There is some little mistake about my age when I left 
England. I was 13 years instead of fifteen. 


“4th. Now I will rectify a little mistake in regard to the Dream. 
In the first place I dreamed I was on board the bark, going down 
Kennebunk river, and when we got to the piers every person in the 
bark disappeared. And I sang out ‘Good Lord, what has brought 
me on board this bark all sole alone.’ At this outcry my wife woke 
me. And I went to sleep again and the same dream was repeated. 
My wife woke me the second time. Again I slept and the same 
dream was repeated the same as in the two preceding instances, only 
I was not disturbed again by my wife, as in the two previous dreams. 
I looked on deck and I saw eighteen empty coffins and made in- 
quiries what they were for. In answer to my question Capt. Foss 
said there was one a piece for each of the crew, but I was so poor 
there was none for me, by this time the bark had got out some way 
and she was laboring heavy and on her beam ends and her maintop 
gallant sail had got adrift and the Capt. wanted to know if he had a 
man on board that would go and save the sail. I made this reply that 
I was not afraid to go to any part of the bark as long as the spar 
and rigging would hold. And I went and saved it, and I looked 
from the yardarm into the water and I saw a large flat rock and I 
leaped from the yard arm on to it. But instead of leaping to the rock 
I had leaped over my wife and child and again my wife woke me 
and I found I was standing on the floor. It made an impression on 
my mind that something would happen to the vessel and no threats 
or persuasion could induce me to go to sea in her. She went to sea 
and was lost the first night out and all on board perished. 


Tuos. KInc.” 
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According to the newspaper article (and Mr. King’s silence upon 
this point in his. letter seems, considering how particular he is to 
point out even unimportant errors, to endorse it), the dreamer was 
unable to get a release from the captain of the ill-starred bark, and 
ran away in order not to go in her. 


Of course this story was very old, and uncorroborated. 


X. Reported by W. M., a student at Yale College, March 17, 4 
1889. 4 

About a year previously he dreamed of a death-bed, and “it 5 
came true” a month later. As he refused to give any further par- : 
ticulars, four-fifths of the value of his statement departed. 


XI. Reported by O. B. Maginnis, New York City, April 21, 
1889. 

In the ’forties Mr. Collins, manager of the noted Collins line of 
steamers, came into the office of the company and announced that 
the steamer Atlantic had gone down and that his wife and child were 
among the drowned, with other details, all of which proved to be u 
true, when the news came several days after the dream. i 

The full story is impressive, but (a) it is remote in time, (b) 4 
the man who told it to the reporter is not named, though described 
as “ one who was highly respected in English maritime circles,” (c) 
all the persons connected with the incident were dead at the time of 
the report to Dr. Hodgson, and (d) it seems hard to credit that an 
occurrence should not have become public before valueless. 
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XII. Read by S. T. Pickard, editor of the Portland Transcript. 
at a lecture, and reported in that paper, April 3, 1889. Original 
manuscript by Mrs. Caroline Dana Howe, of the same city. 


page fo eet, aie 
‘Ge wat cette thud *. eet 


“When I was but a child, a very singular thing occurred in our : 
family, which, in recalling, seems as vivid to me as if it happened but 
yesterday. One half of the house in which we lived, not far from i 
the Boston and Maine depot, being left vacant, was immediately en- ' 


gaged by a man named Horace Skillings, one of the employes of the 
road, who was to move in next day. Before daylight, on the morn- 
ing he was to move in, my mother was awakened by my father’s 
rising from bed. He seemed unwilling to say much when asked if he 
was sick, but my mother insisted upon knowing why he rose at that 
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unusual hour. ‘I have had a fearful dream,’ he said, ‘and cannot 
shake off the impression he has made.’ ‘ Dreamt that I went down 
to the depot and saw Horace Skillings literally crushed to pieces. I 
never had so terrible a dream in all my life, and I wish I could drive 
away the vision of that mangled, bleeding body. It is as real as 
if I saw him there with my waking senses.’ So he went to his store 
on York St., near State, and opposite the hill looking down to the 
depot named. As he was unlocking the store door he involuntarily 
turned and looked down the hill. 

“A train had just come in. He saw an unusual crowd gathered 
there. He went down trembling, and there lay Mr. Skillings exactly 
as he had seen him in his dream, mangled, bleeding, dead. Child as 
I was, this impressed me fearfully from the first, and in later years 
scarcely less, as I heard it repeated by them often. I never ceased, 
or can cease, to wonder over the fulfillment of that morning’s fearful 
dream. By what sense did that awful calamity reach him, my 
father, in his sleep? But there are those still living who can bear 
witness to its occurrence.” 


eh tek. alas 
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It is not necessary to reiterate the disadvantages under which 
a narrative like this labors, mostly because of the long lapse of 
time before it came to notice. 
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XIII. Told by S. T. Pickard, editor of Portland (Me.) Tran- 
script, in a lecture, and published in that paper, March 29, 1889. Mr. 
Pickard was a brother of Professor Pickard of the University of 
Illinois. The story was originally told by Judge Goddard before the 
club to which Mr. Pickard’s paper was first read, a few months 
earlier. At the time of the newspaper publication Judge Goddard 
was already dead. 

“ The lecturer told of some remarkable instances of dreams com- 
ing true, that had occurred under his immediate observation. He 
said that his older brother, the late Col. Goddard, led a life full of 
adventure, and was occasionally placed in situations of great danger. 
On all such occasions no matter how distant from home was her old- 
est son, Mrs. Goddard, who was not given to dreaming about any 
other member of the family, was warned in her sleep of the danger 
into which he had fallen. She was even able to announce the exact 
nature of the trouble. One morning at breakfast table, she told a very 
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singular dream. She saw John struggling in the water, and horses 
were striking at him with their forefeet, endeavoring to keep him 
under the water. As it was in winter and John was in the woods of 
northern New Brunswick, the family thought that for once Mrs. 
Goddard’s dreaming must be at fault. After many days, a letter came 
from John, who said he had a very narrow escape from death at a 
time corresponding with that of the dream. He was driving a team 
of spirited horses across a frozen lake or river. The horses broke 
through the ice. In his efforts to extricate them he fell in, directly 
in front of them. For a long time he was kept from getting out upon 
the solid ice by the strokes of their frantic forefeet. Here was the 
scene of the dream in some of its minute details.” 


Dr. Hodgson wrote to Mr. Pickard, and received the follow- 
ing reply: 


“Judge Goddard, who told me the story of his brother, and the 
dream of his mother, died only a week or so before I read the paper 
before the M. C. M. A. No one of the family is now living, and | 
fear that the account cannot be traced back to first hand. 

“ But it happens that the judge was a man of a thousand in the 
matter of memory, and in careful accuracy of statement. No one 
who knew him would doubt the exactness of any report he made of 
what he had seen or heard. Unfortunately, I delayed getting his story 
in writing from him as I intended to do, and in the meantime his 
mortal illness came on. When he told the story (it was in a literary 
club where I had used the paper) about 30 of the leading citizens of 
Portland were present, lawyers, clergymen and others, whose names 
are known all over the country. Any of them could testify to it. 
John G. Whittier gave me the volumes I reviewed [ Myers’s “ Human 
Personality,” which was the main subject of Mr. Pickard’s lecture. | 


S. T. PrcKarp.” 


This is so good an incident that it is very regrettable that it 
does not come from the pen of the Judge himself, though per- 
fectly understandable that it was not written down by him, since 
even today the majority of even the intellectuals fail to record 
such experiences, at least spontaneously. It is also a pity that 
some other members of the club referred to were not asked to 
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sign a statement that they heard the story told by the Judge. 
Yet we can hardly doubt that the Judge actually told the story, 
for, though editors are not invariably scrupulous about their as- 
sertions, yet editor Pickard would hardly have declared in a 
public lecture and newspaper that Judge Goddard told the story 
but a few months before, at a particular meeting of a certain 
club, unless he had been prepared to meet doubt of the facts. 


XIV. Reported by Dr. E. M. P., Gerard, Pa., April 6, 1888. 


‘ 


One Daggett, who is “ queer,” but the reporter thinks reliable, 
says he dreamed that a Mr. Stone was killed by a train, and told 
him the dream, about a week before the latter was so killed. 

3ut a son of the dead man, on being questioned, reported to Dr. 
Hodgson that he never heard the story until after his father’s death. 


Therefore the story may have been only the romancing of a 
“queer ’’ man. 


XV. Reported by Charles P. Putnam, 63 Marlborough St., 
Boston, May 15, 1888, on behalf of a woman known to him who 
would not permit her name to be sent. 

“When a woman grown I lost my sister, just before that time 
my father had been taken from us. One morning I had a vivid 
dream. I distinctly saw my father, with outstretched hands, and my 
sister lying on the bed. She said, holding out her hands, ‘ I’m com- 
ing, father, I’m coming.’ At that moment we were awakened by a 
messenger who came to tell us of her confinement. I am not at all 
superstitious, and thought no more of the dream, especially as there 
was no cause for anxiety. Three weeks later she died suddenly. 

“T was in perfect health. I am never morbid and am not inclined 
to brood.” 


XVI. Reported by M. E. A., Franklin (Mass.), June, 1887. 

“On a Saturday morning in January, 1887, my niece, a girl of 
fifteen, came to the breakfast table announcing that she had had 
‘such a queer dream’ to the effect that a certain Mr. B., an elderly 
gentleman of the town, had died and been brought to our house, 
furnishing various descriptive details. Snow was falling heavily at 
the time, and was followed by intense cold, but on Tuesday, P. M., a 
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weather-scorning visitor remarked casually that ‘Mr. B. passed 
away very suddenly at the last,’ to which we responded that we had 
not known of his illness. ‘Oh yes, he has been failing for some two 
weeks, and died early on Saturday morning,’ was the rejoiner, which 
may have been the precise time of the dream, since the exact moment 
of dreams is hard to determine, although (some) breakfast hours ; 
are certainly not early.’ ” / 


Further inquiry should have been made to test whether it was 
not possible that the girl subconsciously heard it remarked that 
the old gentleman was ailing. The close coincidence in point of 
time is to be noted, but, on the other hand, so is the fact that the 
detail of the body being brought to the residence of the girl was i 
apparently not fulfilled, nor is it likely that the ‘ various de- 
scriptive details ’’ were, since they are not stated. The case is ; 
incomplete. 


XVII. Reported by Miss M. H. T., Brookline, Mass., March 1, 
1888. 


While absent from home for a few days she dreamed that her 
grandfather was dead. A few days later a letter came from her 
mother saying that he was taken sick the night of Friday, Sept. 2, 
and she went home the next day. He did not die, but was ill for a 
long time. The dream proved to have been on the same night, at 
least that is what she thought at the same time, and she is now sure 
that it was not more than one night out of the way. The grand- 
father was eighty-five, and had been very healthy and vigorous. 





The value of the coincidence is lowered by the fact that the 
subject of it was so old that thoughts of his death would be easy 
to rouse, and by the fact that it was not complete, since he did 
not die. One question which should have been asked is whether 
the old man feared or expected death at the time he was taken ill. 
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XVIII. Reported by H. W., Boston, May 22, 1888. 
About a year previous to date, he dreamed that his aunt DeWolf 
was dead. She was then in the best of health, and there was no . 
known reason for the dream. He told at breakfast table the next 
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morning, as a signed statement by his father corroborates. The 
aunt died quite suddenly within a month. 


A month is too long an interval to furnish an impressive 
coincidence. 


DreAMs Nort CorIncipInc WITH THE FActs. 


I. Reported by Philip S$. A., Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
(apparently a student in Harvard College), Feb. 25, 1888. 


Dreams once or twice a year of some relative or friend being 
dead. The dreams are more or less vivid, but fade out very quickly 
after he wakes, and have no depressing effect. Had a vivid dream 
that his little brother was dead; this brother was delicate and had 
caused him anxiety lest he should not live. There was never any 
relevant sequel. 


II. Reported by Wm. W. A., 26 S., Yale University, May 26, 
1888. 


Within the period of a week, he had two dreams implying the 
death of a male friend who was well, so far as he knows, and of 
whom he had not heard for two months. In the first dream a letter 
announced the death of this friend, in the second his funeral took 
place. The second dream left so strong an impression that the nar- 
rator wrote to his friend, who until the time of reporting, two 
months, continues well. 


III. Reported by Miss E. M. A., Deerfield, Mass., May 13, 1888. 


A number of times she has dreamed of the death of some mem- 
ber of the family (not always the same) as dying because of her 
fault. There has been no correspondent reality. 

Such a dream would be explained by self-reproach for the 
(probably imaginary) neglect of duty toward relatives, or to re- 
pressed reverie respecting the freedom from annoyance or restraint 
which would result were certain persons not at hand. 


IV. Reported by Mrs. J. H. B. 


When about 12 years old she dreamed that she saw a tombstone 
with her name and date of death, the date being the day following 
the dream. She felt no subsequent fear, but intense curiosity, and 
at the end of a week concluded that “there was a mistake some- 
where.” 


V. Geo. S. B., Yale College, Jan. 31, 1889. 


In 1888, while in good health, he dreamed that a girl friend was 
in her coffin. The dream made a strong impression and he was re- 
lieved when he saw her on the street. He could not trace the dream 
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to anything, nor did he ascertain whether the girl had any special 
experience that day. 

Had he been skilful in analyzing and tracing the elements of 
dreams he might very probably have found them in the experiences 
of the day before, woven together by some subtle association of ideas. 


VI. Miss E. P. B., Plymouth, N. H. 


About five years before, she dreamed that owing to her care- 
lessness her mother underwent an accident from which she died. 
She was herself in good health, and had no reason to worry about 
her mother. The dream troubled her the greater part of the next 
day. 

Very likely this was a dramatized reaction from self-reproach. 


VII. Mrs. H. H. B., Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 2, 1888. 


She dreamed of rushing trains, frightened horses, and her little 
boy being brought in dead, and was powerfully affected for a day. 
Health gone. 

A reaction of worry lest some accident should befall the boy? 


VIII. H. A. Bayne, New Haven, Ct., Jan., 1889. 


He dreamed that he saw his brother groaning in bed, with the 
sheets bloody, and the family and a doctor (who had been dead six 
years) about him. It was a very unpleasant dream, and happened 
about 6 weeks ago when the narrator was in good health, and he 
cannot trace it to any causes. Nothing has happened to his brother. 
But a later letter is illuminating. He remembered that about 13 
years ago his brother broke three fingers and that the resulting 
scene (except that in the dream he seemed to be dying, and one 
person appeared who was not originally present) was almost ex- 
actly the same as in the dream, including the same doctor. He had 
frequently related the incident. 

The dream may have been started by something seen, heard or 
read during the day, perhaps a bloody tragedy the report of which 
he had only glanced at in the paper, but which started an emotional 
current similar to that experienced at the time of the accident to his 
brother. The scene of his brother’s calamity consequently came into 
his dreaming fantasy, altered by being blended with details of which 
he became cognizant during the previous day, even though the latter 
made so little conscious impression as to be forgotten. 


IX. Lewis S. B., 1142 Chapel St., New Haven, May 27, 1888. 


About a week ago he dreamed of seeing a college friend’s father 
hanging from a lamp-post. The dream was vivid but not specially 
distressing. 

Were the facts surrounding B.’s relation to the family known, 
the dream might not be difficult to account for. For example, if he 
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looked with favor upon his friend’s sister, and was regarded with 
disfavor by her father, it might not be an unsatisfactory solution of 
the resulting problem to his dreaming self (since the dreaming self 
is often childlike, that is to say primitive, not to say barbarian, in its 
reactions), to have the father safely attached to the post. 


X. Mr. H. M. B., Brookline, Mass., Oct. 18, 1888. 

The previous winter he dreamed that the mother of one of his 
friends was dead. The dream was vivid, and impressed him for a 
day or two. No known reason, and he does not think that anything 
ailed the mother, who continues on this planet. 


XI. Wm. J. A. B., student in Harvard University, Feb. 27, 1888. 

Has had several unfulfilled dreams of the sort; the one best re- 
membered being of the death of a sister regarding whom he had had 
no cause for anxiety, except that he had not heard from her for 
some time. He was a little anxious after the dream until he heard 
from his sister. 


XII. Frank Bolles, Cambridge, Oct. 24, 1888. 

At the age of about 12 or 14 (he is now 32) he had a very vivid 
dream of seeing his mother dragged by the machinery of a mill and 
killed, and he woke sobbing. His mother still lives, in health. 


XIII. Mrs. C. H. Brown reported that her step-mother long 
ago dreamed that some one said, “ Mr. Brown is dead,” but he still 
lives. 


XIV. Mrs. C. H. Brown reported that her husband’s sister-in- 
law, Mrs. F. B. about three weeks ago dreamed of receiving a note 
from another relative saying that the reporter had written that her 
own husband, Mr. J. H. B. could not live through the day. 


XV. Mrs. J. H. B.’s maid, A. C. recently dreamed that her 
mother stood before her and said “ Alice.” The maid thought this 
indicated death or trouble, but nothing happened. 

It was a mere superstition to suppose that anything calamitous 
would happen, even on the most liberal theory of the significance of 
dreams. 


XVI. Mrs. J. F. B., 19 Mechanic St., Fitchburg, Mass., 1888. 

About 8 years earlier she dreamed that a brother whom she had 
not seen for two years, and who was on a Western sheep-ranch, was 
tossed by a bull. She was astonished to find that nothing had hap- 
pened to him. The horror of the dream still persists. 


XVII. Mrs. G. B. Boutelle, an acquaintance of Mrs. J. H. 
Brown, 1888. 

Dreamed of seeing her brother in a coffin, and has dreamed of 
seeing other persons of her acquaintance “ laid out.” 
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XVIII. Mrs. Mary F. Carew, New Haven, June 20, 1888. 
[See No. II of “ Dreams more or less Coinciding.”] 


Has had several non-coincident dreams of death but none so 
painful as the coincidental dream about her grandfather. 


XIX. Mrs. J. H. Brown reports in 1888 that Mrs. C., an ac- 


quaintance, has dreamed at different times of going to funerals of 
her friends or of seeing them laid out, without any coincidence, ex- 
cept that in one case the person, an aunt, died some months later. 


XX. H.H. D., a student in Harvard, March 11, 1888. 


When in good health he had a thrilling dream of a railway acci- 
dent in which a certain friend was killed and his head cut off. 
Nothing of the kind has happened, but five members of his family 
have died during the three succeeding years. 

It would be fanciful indeed to suppose that a dream of a man’s 
being killed and mutilated had reference to the natural deaths of his 
relatives during the few years following. 


XXI. Mrs. A. D., 3 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass., April 30, 
1888. 


About six months earlier she had a very vivid dream of her 
son’s death, and for several days could hardly persuade herself that 
he was not dead, unless he was present. He was in good health and 
so continued. 


XXII. Mrs. J. H. Brown of Fitchburg reported, 1888, that 
Mrs. Geo. D. dreamed that a horse ran away with her little girl, 
and that then a child’s coffin was brought toher. The dream troubled 
her much, but no harm came to the child. 


XXIII. Mrs. G. E., 12 Otis Place, Boston, May 20, 1888. 


She had a very graphic, vivid and lengthy dream to the effect 
that the Rev. Mr. Brooks had died, the only dream that she re- 
members being able vividly to recall. 

A week or two before this, Mr. Brooks had returned from 
Europe looking poorly, and she heard that he had been quite ill. 
Concern for the health of her pastor may have started this lady’s 
dream. 


XXIV. E. S. Farrington, student in Yale College, May 13, 1888. 


Had a very vivid dream of his mother’s death, which troubled 
him after waking. She had been an invalid for years, but he cannot 
recollect that he was especially troubled about her directly before 
the dream. She is in her average health, a year later. 

Apparently he was not able to assert positively that there had 
not been some special anxiety about the mother before the dream. 
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XXV. Miss C. F., Brookline, Mass., May 9, 1888. 


In February dreamed that she found her sister lying dead in a 
field, having been gored by a bull. It was “ distressingly vivid,” and 
the impression lasted for some time. 


XXVI. Maggie F., Keachie, La., Dec. 8, 1887. 

A year previously she dreamed of seeing herself stretched out 
dead and her friends looking at her and weeping. The dream was 
“exceptionally vivid and seemingly real.” A week later it was re- 
peated. She was and continued to be in good health. 


XXVII. Robert S. H., Bar Harbor, Me., Feb. 28, 1888. 

When a boy he used to play a great deal on the railroad tracks, 
and often dreamed of being chased by trains. Once he dreamed that 
first his mother, then he himself, were run over by a train. It did 
not leave an unpleasant impression. 


The dreams were likely to occur, especially if his mother often 
chided him for playing on the tracks. 


XXVIII. Mrs. C. H., W. Medford, Mass., Feb. 28, 1888. 


About two months earlier she dreamed that a person, of whom 


she had no reason to be thinking, was dead. The person continued 
to live. 


XXIX. Bert H., Great Falls, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1888. 
Last winter he dreamed that his mother, who was in good health, 
had died. The impression remained until he had a letter from her. 


XXX. Judge W. D. H., Savannah, Ga., 1888. 
Some 12 years before, he dreamed that he saw his wife drowned, 


despite his efforts to save her. “The dream has some singular 
points, but not of the character sought.” 


XXXI. Alice G. H., Wakefield, 1888. 
Dreamed of attending the funeral of a person then and now well. 


XXXII. John H., Medford, Mass., 1888. 
In 1879 he dreamed that a strange monster showed him the 


corpses of eleven of his relatives. The dream came at the begin- 
ning of a sickness of several days. 


XXXII. Wm. H., 1332 Bergen St., Brooklyn, April 23, 1888. 

In 1886 he dreamed that he saw his old commander, Gen. Slocum, 
in his coffin, and that his nose was swollen with some malady. The 
next morning he looked to see the flag at half-mast, and met the 
General a few days later, in good health. He will inquire if any- 
thing had ailed his nose. 


No subsequent report appearing, it is to be presumed that nothing 
had gone wrong with the Slocum nose. 
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XXXIV. Mr. H. B. H., Feb. 25, 1889. 


Is now 18 years old. When under 10 he often dreamed of being 
devoured by beasts, usually like those of his story-books, some of 
them with jackets and trousers on. They had the power of entering 
locked rooms. He did not much mind being devoured, and thinks 
that his mother’s assurances that “ such things were only dreams ” 
were remembered by him. 

The origin of the dreams is evident, and probably, as the nar- 
rator conjectures, there entered a sense of unreality which robbed 
the dreams of terror. It was as if acting out something really read. 


XXXV. Carlton H., 7 Perrin St., Roxbury, Mass., Sept. 2, 1888. 

About 10 years earlier, when the narrator was about 12 years 
old, he dreamed that his sister was dragged off by men and had 
poison forced down her throat, and of her being in death struggles. 
The dream was very painful and made him sad several days after. 

We cannot tell what actually did cause this dream, but can tell 
what might have caused it. If, even months previously, he read of 
some terrible assault committed upon a girl, which shocked him 
profoundly, and if on the day of the dream some men passed and 
seemed to him to look significantly at his sister, this would be 
enough to arouse subconscious memories of what he had read and, 
when night came, to set the imagery of the dream in motion, the 
same being modified by the actual details of the day, or by other 
kindred memories. 


XXXVI. Mrs. G. A. J.,8 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Aug. 8, 1888. 


Her husband had a dream that Mr. Gladstone was dead, so im- 
pressive that he looked for a notice of the death in the papers. But 
Gladstone lived on. 


XXXVII. Mrs. W. K., a neighbor of Mrs. J. H. Brown, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., who reported the dream in 1888. 

Mrs. K.’s sister when about 10 years old, at a time when some of 
her friends had just died of scarlet fever, dreamed of seeing a hor- 
rible looking old woman with a coffin strapped to her back, peering 
about as if looking for some one, and when she reached the girl 
pointing over her shoulder and saying, “ This is for you.” It was 
a year before she got over the dream. 

Of course we cannot tell what suggested the old woman (it may 
have been some printed and illustrated fable for children, of a type 
happily more common formerly than now), but the dream was 
obviously the reflex of the girl’s fear that she might take the fever 
and die. 


XXXVIII. Mr. F. B. K., Duxbury, Mass., July 21, 1888. 
When a boy he dreamed that his father was dead and that his 
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mother took him to see his tombstone. His father was then a 
soldier serving in the Civil War. 

He also at one time dreamed that his sister was dead. Both are 
living. 


XXXIX. Sarah E. LeM., Marblehead, Mass., May 27, 1888. 


While in good health and spirits she dreamed that a member of 
the family was dead; woke terrified and could not shake off the 
impression for several days. 


XXXL. Sidney L., Duxbury, Mass., May 10, 1888. 

About four years ago he dreamed that his grandmother was 
dead, but thought little of it, and in fact she did not die until a year 
or two later. 


XLI. Miss A. L., Beverly Farms, Mass., Oct. 27, 1888. 


She dreamed of seeing a friend in a coffin, and a few nights 
later dreamed of receiving a telegram announcing her death. The 
disagreeable impression lasted for days. Nothing ailed the friend 
then or afterwards, but she was extremely ill about a year earlier. 


XLII. Dr. J. H. McC., Feb. 1, 1888. 


Having no reason to be anxious about his brother he dreamed 
that he saw him dead in his coffin, and was needlessly disturbed after- 
ward, for three months have quietly passed. 


XLII. Mrs. J. H. Brown of Fitchburg reports in 1888 that 
Susie Morris, an Irish girl of her acquaintance, last week dreamed 
on three successive nights that her mother was dead. Once before 
she dreamed that her mother was in purgatory. The mother is well. 

It is likely that these were dreams of self-reproach. 


XLIV. Wm. M., student at Yale, New Haven, Feb. 9, 1889. 


Three weeks before writing he dreamed of finding one of his 
classmates on the*floor of his room, dead. No reason known to him 
and no sequel. 


XLV. Miss E. A. Murphy, 139 Boylston St., Boston, May 10, 
1888. 


March 15th preceding she dreamed of seeing a nephew with a 
stranger, ~vho suddenly drew a pistol and shot her nephew dead. 
The dream was vivid, and she told her mother to put down the date, 
but nothing resembling happened. 

A year ago she dreamed that her sister was dead, and the im- 
pression was strong enough to cause her to go the next day to 
ascertain if the sister was well, as she proved to be. 


XLVI. Mr. J. F. N. He had a long dream of seeing his little 
brother killed by a locomotive in spite of his own efforts to save the 
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child. The impressions from the dream would recur for a day or 
two. No sequel. 


XLVII. Miss E. K. N., Wakefield, Mass., May 9, 1888. 

About two years before, she had a startling dream of the violent 
death of a brother, which left a distinct impression. She was in 
good health, not anxious about him and nothing happened. 


XLVIII. Dr. H. O. P., Boston, 1888. 


About a year ago he had so vivid a dream of his little girl’s 
death that he telegraphed and learned that all the family were well. 


XLIX. Wm. P., student at Yale, New Haven, June 8, 1888. 

In good health he dreamed that a sister was dead. The dream 
properly made no impression. 

Again he dreamed of being in a foreign country and being fatally 
wounded by an arrow, and of making a farewell speech. 

The dream was dramatic, but not very unusual. 


L. Mrs. J. M., Mrs. J. H. Brown, of Fitchburg reports, says 
that she often dreams of relatives and friends dying under distress- 
ing circumstances, without correspondence of fact. She has learned 
not to worry about such dreams. 


LI. T. W.R., student in Harvard University, Feb. 18, 1888. 

A year previously he dreamed very vividly of his sister’s death 
and burial, so that he very nearly telegraphed to satisfy himself that 
it was not true. 

When a child of 11 (narrator being now 20) he spent a winter 
in London. “I had been studying English history and had recently 
visited the tower, when one night I had the following dream: I was 
the favorite knight of Edward III and the Black Prince, and all 
through the turmoil of the battle of Cressy had stood by their side. 
Just as the tide turned and victory for the English seemed at hand, 
a Frenchman thrust with his spear at my beloved prince, and I re- 
ceived the blow full on my chest. The king and prince carried me 
off the field, and with their thankful faces before my dimming eyes 
and their praises of my conduct in my ears, I slowly lost conscious- 
ness. Now comes the curious part of the dream. As I slowly lost 
consciousness I seemed to become two people, one dying on the little 
hill and the other a silent and invisible spectator of the scene; and 
as one personality faded the other became more intense. Some time 
after my last breath was drawn, and the weeping king had closed my 
eyes, what was left of me slowly awoke.” 


LII. A. W.R., Harvard student, Feb. 28, 1888. 

Some months earlier he dreamed that a classmate whom he knew 
but slightly was dead, and afterwards remembered the dream as 
reality until he met the student in good health. 
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LI. Mrs. W. T. S.,95 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Feb. 19, 1888. 

Sept. 9, 1887, she had a very graphic and distressing dream about 
an acquaintance whom she had not seen for 18 months. The latter 
appeared to be distracted on account of the death of a daughter, 
whereas there had been no death in the family except that of a pet 
salamander, which occurred not far from the time of the dream. 

It is doubtful if anyone would wish to press the coincidence. 
The name of the child, Aurora, and its pet name, Joy, would have 
set Freud agog with expectation of fruitful analysis. 


LIV. Mr. P. T.S., Yale student, New Haven, May 21, 1888. 


The night of Dec. 10, 1887, he dreamed of being at his mother’s 
deathbed, so vividly that his sleep was destroyed for the rest of the 
night. He did not believe that it was true, yet it was so realistic that 
his spirits were dampened for several days. His mother had been 
ill, and the fact known to him. She was well after this. 


LV. Miss H. S., an acquaintance of Mrs. J. H. Brown, 1888. 


Before her father’s death she dreamed of combing lice from her 
head, and the dream was repeated until “she felt sure it meant 
something ! ” 


Of course this is too ridiculous for anything but an exclamation 
point. 


LVI. Miss K. H. S., West Medford, Mass., May 21, 1888. 

When a child, 20 years ago, she dreamed that her uncle with 
whom she lived was dead. The body was not in a casket but in an 
urn [from talk about cremation, most likely]. She woke much dis- 


tressed, and the impression still abides. The uncle is living. She was 
in good health at the time. 


LVII. Mr. F. W. T., Cambridge, Mass., May 10, 1888. 


Two years ago he dreamed that his father was dead, so im- 
pressively that his mind dwelt upon it the next day. He seldom has 
vivid dreams like this. The father still lives. 


LVIII. John K. T., Yale student, New Haven, Feb. 25, 1889. 

He had a dream about six weeks previously, in which he thinks 
that some near relative murdered some one. 

About the same time—perhaps the same night—he had a ter- 
rible dream involving the death of his sister. 


LIX. S.H. T., 22 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass., July 15, 1888. 

He sometimes dreams that he is being run over by a locomotive, 
but knows at the time that it is a dream. Once when a small boy, 
however, he had a dream he escaped but two friends were run over. 
Neither died until several years afterward. 
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LX. T.C. T., a Yale student, Feb. 25, 1889. 


About three years before, he dreamed of seeing his grandmother 
lying on the bed with her throat cut. He was so affected that he 
rose and went down-stairs that he might look at her and be sure 
that she was all right. He did not get over the effects of the dream 
for several days, nor could he trace it to any cause. 


LXI. Miss Emma C. T., Buzzards Bay, Mass., April 6, 1888. 


Some time ago she dreamed that she met her father in the Public 
Garden taken with a violent pain in his side, and that she supported 
him until his “breath passed away.” The dream haunted her the 
next day. 

Her father was suffering at the time from pleurisy and a cough, 


and when he coughed it pained his side. Therefore the sources of 
the dream are evident. 


LXII. Miss H. C. W., Jamaica Plain, Mass., May 23, 1888. 


Five years ago she had a vivid dream of her mother’s death, and 
five weeks ago a less vivid one. The mother was not ill, and no cause 
for the dream appeared. 


LXIII. Philip P. W., 1633 First St., Louisville, Ky., July 25, 

1888. 
A year or two ago he dreamed of the death of a friend, so vividly 

that he nearly telegraphed to learn the facts. The friend was well. 


LXIV. Mr. N. C. W., 29 High St., New Haven, Ct., Feb. 6, 
1889. 


Two months earlier he had a distinct dream of his brother’s 


death, and the effect lasted an hour after he rose. No reason for the 
dream then or thereafter. 


LXV. Miss Clara A. W., Friends’ School, Providence, R. L., 
May 5, 1888. 

She vividly dreamed of the funeral of a sister, and the impression 
troubled her all day. She was “not specially anxious about her at 
the time,” and did not learn that anything untoward happened. 


LXVI. F. T. W., Yale student, New Haven, Feb. 25, 1889. 


A week ago he dreamed that his father was in his coffin, and 


later that he was alive again. He had been reading about battles 
and deaths. 


LXVII. J. Walter W., Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 18, 1888. 


Is subject to dreaming of the deaths of members of his family, 
when they are in good health. At times has awakened with tears in 
his eyes, and has been anxious until reassured by news from home. 
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LXVIII. Mrs. L. C. B., Somerville, Mass., May 14, 1888. 

She had a detailed dream about a certain gentleman being shot, 
and dying covered with blood. This was in November. One of the 
ladies figuring in the dream wrote her that in the following Feb- 


ruary this gentleman was ill with erysipelas, and his face was swollen 
beyond recognition. 


The event was too remote in time and species to be regarded a 
coincidence. 


LXIX. Miss M. Gally, Boston, May 14, 1888. 


Had a dramatic dream of being shown the body of a friend in a 
coffin by his wife. It was vivid and remained with her for days. 
She had no reason to be anxious about him, then or afterwards. 


As to the relation of coincident to non-coincident dreams, and 
such other discussion as might fitly end this summary, the reader 
is referred to portions of an article entitled “ Analysis of the 
Results of an Old Questionnaire,” to be found in the issue of 
this Journal for April, 1921. 
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“SCIENCE” AND A BOOK-TEST. 
By E. J. Drncwa tt. 


Science has discovered the book-tests! It is true that they 
were given in the days of Stainton Moses, but then the great 
scientist who has now discovered them, being a chemist, may not 
have heard of Stainton Moses. If the reader will turn to the 
issue of Discovery for June, 1921, he will find that the then 
Editor, Alexander Smith Russell, M.C., M.A., D.Sc., Dr. Lee’s 
Reader in Chemistry of Christ Church, Oxford, has been reading 
the Psychic Research Quarterly for the preceding April and in 
particular the account of the book and newspaper tests by the 
Rev. C. Drayton Thomas. He thought it all rather wonderful at 
first but later was not so convinced. He says, “ There seems to 


be no reason to look for any abnormal explanation for these phe- | 


nomena. Gullibility, chance, coincidence, and occasional good 
guess, the ability of a certain type of mind to put two and two 
together and make it (within limits) into any number, and a few 
similar explanations, seem to me to account for them all.” He 
then proceeds to discuss one instance given by Mr. Thomas. The 
test said, in speaking of the issue of the London Times for the 
next day that: 


“In column one and about a quarter down is your 
father’s name given in connection with a place he knew 
very well about twenty years ago.” 


With reference to this test Mr. Thomas writes: “ Between a 
quarter and half-way down is the name ‘ John’ and one inch 
above it is ‘ Birkdale.’ My father’s name was John, and ‘ Birk- 
dale’ is the name of the house he bought when retiring from 
active work and where he resided until his death.’ In comment- 
ing upon the test Dr. Russell says that it is a typical example. 
“ At first,” he writes, “ it struck me as so ingenuous that I sus- 
pected the author of pulling my leg. But no. He is serious. 
Come now, is there anything wonderful about the name John 
(not Hieronimus or Jared or Septimus Eric, but John) appear- 
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ing in any column of The Times? It would be more wonderful, 
surely, if it failed to appear less than ten times. Again, there is 
nothing wonderful in the apparent fulfilment of the prophecy 
concerning Birkdale. Notice, Birkdale is not mentioned specifi- 
cally by the medium. It is merely a particular example of a 
general category, places which a man knew twenty years ago. 
Now, in 1901 I was only a small boy, but the number of places 
I knew ‘very well’ then was anything from a hundred to a 
thousand, depending upon what is meant by a place. The 
probability that the name of one of these should appear in a 
column of The Times is a very great one. These book-tests, 
indeed, are rubbish. There is absolutely ‘ nothing in them.’ Mr. 
Drayton Thomas does not appear to understand coincidence and 
correlation.” 

Now all this is very interesting but I am not at all sure 
whether it is not Dr. Russell who fails to understand and not Mr. 
Thomas. I was also fairly young twenty years ago and I also 
knew a number of “ places” fairly well. For example I was 
well acquainted with the house in which I lived, my bed, the 
bathroom, the garden and similar “ places.” But in the test given 
it is quite clear to any intelligent person what the word “ place ”’ 
means. It quite obviously does not mean Mr. Thomas’s bed or 
where he stood when shaving, if he did shave. It might mean a 
village where he was living or the name of his house or perhaps 
a small town if he had lived in it for a long time and knew it 
“very well.” Thus I cannot be said to know New York or Lon- 
don or Paris “ very well,” although it might be said that I know 
East Twenty-Third Street at Fourth Avenue very well or the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb very well or the Rue Royale very 
well. On the other hand I| think it might be said that I knew the 
High Street of the London suburb where I used to live very well 
although not the suburb itself. Therefore it would seem that the 
term “place Ke knew very well” can be narrowed down to a 
locality, probably referring to a residential or office address or 
possibly to some small village or town which the person referred 
to either lived in or had intimate associations with. Now Dr. 
Russell’s first question is whether there is anything wonderful in 
the name John appearing in any column of The Times. No, 
doctor, there is nothing wonderful about it. The next point is 
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that he thinks it would be more wonderful if it failed to appear 
less than ten times. Then I am afraid he will have to wonder as 
will be seen later. As it happens my name is also John so I set 
myself a little experiment which is sometimes useful in science 
and often more satisfactory than assumptions proceeding from 
sheltered cloisters. I said to myself: “In a copy of The Times 
ANYWHERE in the first column you will find your name and 
near it a place you knew very well twenty years ago.””’ So I went 
off to a library and got out a volume of The Times for part of 
1921 and started off at the first issue I came to deciding to go 
through fourteen consecutive issues on the same quest. I looked 
down the first column as carefully as I could although I cannot 
guarantee that I did not miss one or two Johns during my search. 
Here is the result of my inquiry: 


1. John mentioned twice. No place. 

2. John mentioned three times. 1% ins. from one entry is 

the name of the London suburb where I used to live but 

did not know “ very well.” 

John mentioned thrice. No place. 

. John mentioned four times. No place. 

John mentioned once. 3 ins. above is the name of a town 

I knew fairly well. 

John mentioned twice. No place. 

John mentioned twice. No place. 

John mentioned four times. No place. 

John mentioned four times. In the next entry to one of 

those containing the name John occurs the name of the 

suburb before mentioned. In another entry occurs the 

name of a village I knew fairly well and in another the 

name of a house in which I never lived but which 

possessed a certain fascination for me. If this test had 

been given me and if the entry containing the name of 

the house had been identified from the direction given in 

the test I should have called it a fairly good test although 

not so good as Mr. Thomas’s. 

. John mentioned five times. In one entry occurs the name 
of the same village before mentioned. 

. John mentioned three times. In one entry the name of 
the London suburb again occurs. 
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12. John mentioned six times. No place. 
13. John mentioned five times. No place. 
14. John mentioned three times. No place. 


Now the result of the experiment shows that the name John 
does not occur ten times every day even in the column of The 
Times containing the lists of Births, Marriages and Deaths, 
whereas Dr. Russell thinks it would be wonderful if it failed to 
appear less than ten times in any column of The Times, an as- 
sumption now shown to be sufficiently ridiculous. To suit his pur- 
poses the doctor wants it to appear ten times so that is reason 
enough for supposing that it does so. This argument is exceed- 
ingly common amongst “ scientists’ when trying to deal with the 
uncomfortable facts ruthlessly brought to light by psychical re- 
searchers. A second interesting fact which emerges from a con- 
sideration of my very vague book test is the following: It will be 
remembered that in Mr. Thomas’s test the “ communicator ” said 
that the test would be found about a quarter down and in my test 
the whole column was given as the place. Yet even with this wide 
latitude only one example could be called a good test and this did 
not give anything beyond the name of a house which happened to 
have certain associations. The chances of hitting upon that issue 
when I had selected fourteen specimen consecutive issues was of 
course 1 in 14. Now in Mr. Thomas’s case the name John occurs 
and an inch above it is the actual name of his father’s house and 
not at all a common name at that. This certainly was a place he 
knew very well, far better indeed than the house in my test of 
which the outside at the front was alone well known to me. Yet 
this test of Mr. Thomas is, according to the learned doctor from 
Oxford, mere rubbish and there is absolutely nothing in it. 

But even if Dr. Russell has found nothing in the book-tests 
described by Mr. Thomas I have found a great deal in Dr. Rus- 
sell’s remarks which make for comment. In another issue of 
Discovery I find amongst the editorial notes mention of the book 
Spiritualism and the New Psychology, by Millais Culpin, which 
he calls “a very able book.”’ As this production has received a 
severe trouncing in every quarter where knowledge of the subject 
matter was to be expected it is a pity that Dr. Russell should have 
stated in so many words that his knowledge was such that he 
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considers this worthless collection of observations as “ very able.” 
But then it is fashionable to consider psychics a playing ground 
for all and everybody whilst physics can only be dealt with by the 
select few, and I am sure Dr. Russell would be the first to rise and 
slay me were I to have the temerity to write and criticize the in- 
vestigations of others into the nature of the colloids. Dr. Russell 
has done more, however, to make himself a noteworthy figure. 
In some of the editorial notes he speaks of “ spiritualistic ’’? mani- 
festations and he explains them! Listen to the words of science 
and bow your heads as you receive the message which proceeds 
from so ancient a University as Oxford, England. “ These mani- 
festations,” he says, “can be explained by natural causes, known 
or unknown, and by the ‘ human touch’ (which in many cases is 
imposture).”” All is now clear. The phenomena are explained 
by unknown causes and by the human touch! Or is it the humor- 
ous touch? At all events “ that’s that and now we know,” as the 
English say. 
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A LITTLE LESSON IN REPORTING. 
By James H. Hystop. 


The following three letters are taken from the files of Dr. 


Hodgson. They were all sent to him in the same envelope, by 
Dr. Hyslop.—Editor. 


New York, Feb. 26th, 1905. 
My Dear Dr. Hopcson: 

I met a Mr. Kellogg [this was “ Professor”? James L. Kel- 
logg, who had recently given an admittedly trick exhibition of 
“mind-reading, slate wriiing, etc.,”’ before the Medico-Legal 
Society] at my cousin’s tonight, and he offered to try a medium- 
istic experiment and gave me a good chance to conceal what I 
did. I was to write on a piece of paper the name of a deceased 
acquaintance and the title of a popular air. He turned his back, 
and in order to prevent any side view from his eyes I moved 
behind him so that he could not see me and wrote the name 
*“ Jesse Boots” and the words “ Yankee Doodle.” I then folded 
the paper and put it in my pocket without his seeing what I had 
done. I did not remove it from my pocket and he promised to 
tell me any time I wanted it, a month later if I like. I locked 
the pellet up when I came home. 

Yours truly, 
James H. Hystop. 

P. S—Mr. Kellogg sends me the enclosed letter, and it ex- 
plains itself. J. H. H. 


My DEAR PROFESSOR: 

Before I can take up the thread of “ dollar chasing ” where I 
dropped it on Saturday night, I find I am compelled to put down 
on this skyblue pink paper a melody that has been ringing in my 
head since last“I saw you, so here it is. [Here was inserted a 
musical staff and the first four bars of Yankee Doodle. ] 

During the night, “ when all was still,” I was visited by a 
spirit, but all he would say was “ I am Jesse, what do you want?” 
Can you explain it? 

Yours truly, 


J. L. KELLoce. 
229 Broadway, Monday, Feb. 28, 1905. 
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New York, Feb. 26th, 1905. 
My Dear Dr. Hopcson: 

The description I have given of Mr. Kellogg’s performance 
was made purposely in the form above, as it was clear to me that 
the important facts to be observed are usually left out of such 
performances. I want the description to appear to represent a 
case which is inexplicable as it stands. I have omitted in the 
account the following facts: First, Mr. Kellogg is an ex-juggler 
and does not believe in any “ supernatural’? phenomena. He 
admits that all he does are tricks. Secondly, he furnished the 
slip of paper on which I wrote the name and title of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and also the newspaper on which the slip rested when I 
did the writing. He brought it with him. Thirdly, as soon as I 
had placed the paper on which I wrote in my pocket Mr. Kellogg 
left the room for a minute or two and returned. Nothing was 
said. I refused at any time to let others see or know what I had 
written. The explanation is thus easy. Either he traced the 
marks of my pencil on the newspaper or he had an impressible 
paper under the newspaper on which I wrote and went out to 
take the sheet out in concealment. Without this description the 
facts would be inexplicable. 

Yours as ever, 
James H. Hys op. 





Incidents. 


INCIDENTS. 
A RARE TYPE OF COLLECTIVE VISUAL HALLUCINATION. 


The main narrator of the remarkable incident which follows 
is known to the Editor. She is a lady of education, superior in- 
telligence and standing. The other narrator, her foster-brother, 
it appears is of irreproachable character. The delay in getting 
him to commit his own story to paper in the very brief form 
which it takes was due to the difficulty of overcoming his scruple 
that it was too sacred to impart to the public. 

The fact that Miss Osgood had the vision and told it two 
months before Mr. Sewall’s experience was much known is cor- 
roborated by her mother, as is also the fact that it was again 
discussed the night before his arrival. 

Fortunately, he had already told the date and at least nearly 
coinciding hour of the submarine peril, and had proceeded so far 
as “ That night I had the most wonderful experience of my life,” 
before Miss Osgood broke in with her already corroborated story. 

To measure how remarkable the compound incident was we 
may suppose several possible situations, any of them noteworthy 
enough to print, but coming short of what actually occurred. 

1. Miss Osgood might have had an apparition of her brother 
at his time of great peril. 

2. She might have seen him at the hour of actual peril gaz- 
ing fixedly at something to her unseen and afterward learned 
that he had seen an apparition. 

3. She might have seen him at the hour of peril and her 
dead father standing near him, without any corresponding experi- 
ence on his part. 

4. She might have seen an apparition of her father at the 
hour when her brother, being in peril, also saw the apparition. 

5. What actually took place was that she saw the apparition 
of her brother together with that of her father, at the hour when 
the brother, in peril, saw the father’s apparition near him. 

In order to avoid the spiritistic hypothesis we would have to 
suppose that not only did Mr. Sewall, in a state of emotion, have 
a pathological vision of his foster-father roused by the rather 
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incongruous sight of a submarine, but also that his emotion trans- 
mitted over some 5,000 miles of sea and land not simply his own 
image but also that of his pathological fancy. In other words, at 
or about the same time, separated by 5,000 miles, he has a visual 
hallucination, and she has another comprising not only an image 
of his physical body but also an image of what was not physically 
present, the replica of his hallucination.—Editor. 


DocuMENT l. 


On June 25th, 1918, some time in the later part of the afternoon, 
I was resting on my bed at home (17 Myrtle Avenue, Plainfield, 
N. J.) I had just finished reading “Over There with the Aus- 
tralians,” and my mind naturally turned to our only representative 
in the great struggle, my brother Osgood. As I thought of him and 
longed for his safe return, I saw before me my brother and father. 
The vision lasted some seconds and as I watched them each com- 
pletely absorbed in the joy of being with the other I found myseif 
saying aloud: 

“[’m here, I’m here, but you don’t see me.” 

The two men seemed so blissfully happy that I was happy in 
witnessing their joy. In seeing them my brother’s sailor suit made 
an impression on me while what father had on made none. 

Either that day or the next I told my mother of this experience. 
Her natural fear was that Osgood had been killed and so joined 
father, who had died some two years before. I did not feel that to 
be the case but felt that more likely father had gone to Osgood 
to help him in some great crisis. I told mother I felt so at the time, 
but said that of course only time would tell which had happened. 

It was not until late in August that any news came from Osgood. 
Then we received a letter telling us that his ship was in Norfolk 
and he would be home for a day soon. The night before he was 
due as mother and I were talking of seeing Osgood I reminded of 
her that it was the 25th of June that I had seen father and Osgood 
together and I would have a chance to find out if it was the truth 
or fiction of my own mind. 

Shortly after breakfast Osgood arrived and as soon as my mar- 
ried sister, Grace, learned of his arrival she also appeared upon the 
scene. We were sitting on the porch, mother, Osgood, Grace, and I, 
as Osgood told us of his life since we had last seen him. He had 
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been one of the armed guard on a little lake steamer used to carry 
T. N. T. between Norfolk and our Naval base in Scotland. On one 
trip over the steamer met a submarine. He was not on deck at the 
time but heard the call and came up in time to see a boat of the 
convoy go down and a submarine rise out of the water not far 
away. As he reached this part of the story his face lighted up and 
he said with great earnestness: 

“That night I had the most wonderful experience of my life.” 

At once I guessed what it might be, so I asked on what day the 
event occurred. 

His answer was given without hesitation, “The 25th of June at 
half past nine at night, I shall never forget the day as long as I live.” 

I knew it was not at night that I saw him with father so I asked 
the difference in time between Plainfield and the coast of Scotland 
and he gave it as about five hours and added, 

“It would have been about four-thirty here.” 

“And father came to you,” was my next remark. 

He turned on me with “ That is just what happened, but how on 
earth did you know it Laura?” 

“T was there but you did not see me,” was all I could say. 

My sister to whom the whole thing was new could not believe it 
possible that I could have known before but mother said it was per- 
fectly true and that I had told her of it at the time and we had 
spoken of it only the night before. 

March 4, 1920 (Signed) Laura E. Oscoop. 

This is a true statement of the event. 

(Signed) S. Eva Oscoop, 
Grace Oscoop Harr. 


DocuMENT 2. 
Dec. 29, 1921. 
Dear Dr. PRINCE: 

On June 25, 1918, while on the U. S. S. Lake Ontario, carrying 
depth mines to our Naval Base in Scotland, I had the experience for 
the first time of seeing my foster father, who had died some two 
years before. He came to me in a time of great excitement. When 
I returned to my home I was much surprised to find that my foster 
sister Laura E. Osgood had seen my whole experience. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) J. O. SEWALL. 
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FURTHER ON “EXPERIENCES, CHIEFLY WITH MRS. 
CHENOWETH.” 


By “ WiLLi1aM Bruce.” 


The following letter, written December 28th, 1921, enclosing 
corroborations, should be read in connection with the report in 
the Journal of last November, at which time it was thought that 
all the material to be furnished was in hand.—Editor. 


After receipt of your letter of August 3rd, 1921, asking me to 
secure if possible some corroborative statements concerning some of 
the details of my letters, I have been endeavoring to do so and en- 

















close herewith statements from H E. W , Mrs. C A. 
Cc , concerning the telepathy incident, and also Mr. C O. 
A 





, referred to in the incident relating to Mr. Johns; also a letter 
from my sister Mrs. J G. C of Washington, D. C., con- 
cerning the incident of my wife’s collar. In asking them for these 
statements I have told them to use their own language and memory. 
In some minor particulars they differ slightly from the statements 
which I made soon after the incidents occurred. They are for your 
files but if at any time it would seem wise to publish them, I would 
ask the same privilege, not to use the correct names or addresses. 
It might reflect back upon my clients whose confidences I am bound 
to keep. 

In regard to some of the questions which you have asked, I 
would state as follows: 

You asked whether Mrs. Chenoweth knew Mr. Johns. I know 
that they knew each other well, belonging to the same spiritualistic 
organization here, and I know from what he told me that he had 
many interviews with her control “ Sunbeam,” and there is no doubt 
that in those interviews he may have inquired about his business 
affairs. It would be very like him to do so. In all my interviews 
with “ Sunbeam,” concerning Mr. Johns’s affairs, I was very careful 
not to speak to Mrs. Chenoweth of his affairs while she was not in 
a trance, and in every instance relating to those affairs she went 
into a trance in my presence and came out of it in my presence. I 
took occasion once or twice, during the time to question Mrs. Cheno- 
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weth as to knowledge of Mr. Johns’s affairs and found that she knew 
very little, practically nothing other than the names of his family. 

I am absolutely convinced from questions put to Mrs. Chenoweth 
after she had awakened from her trance that she possessed no 
knowledge whatever as to anything which “ Sunbeam” had said. 
It did not rise into her active mind. On the other hand, I know that 
“Sunbeam ” does retain, apparently from ordinary memory, names 
and dates and personages and places which she had seen in previous 
interviews. She exercises memory in this regard at times free and 
clear and at other times vaguely, and several times I have noticed 
that when her memory was vague, she apparently sensing this weak- 
ness, would bring or reproduce before her mind the persons and 
images which she desired. 

Aside from several interviews in one year concerning Mr. Johns’s 
affairs I have seen “ Sunbeam” perhaps once a year on an average, 
for twelve or thirteen years. I have seen Mrs. Chenoweth and her 
husband on other occasions when she was not in a trance. 

Replying to your inquiries as to the dam or bridge case, I do not 
think it likely that Mr. Johns had ever talked with Mrs. Chenoweth 
in regard to it. I asked Mrs. Chenoweth soon after the sitting and 
she stated that she had never heard of the case or of the bridge and 
had never been in I where she could have seen it. The case 
possessed no significant features which would have called for com- 
ment by Mr. Johns as it was not a peculiar case for him, because he 
was familiar with flowage cases as I personally knew. It was not 
a case that was ever published in the newspaper so far as I know, 
certainly not while I was connected with it. If newspaper mention 
was made of it, it would have been some time before and in a local 
paper to which I am sure Mrs. Chenoweth would not have had 
access. I do not see how it would be easy for her in any way to 
have learned about the bridge. The dam is located at I , Mass., 
in a town some forty miles away from Boston where Mrs. Cheno- 
weth lives. 

I am sure that Mr. A did not know Mrs. Chenoweth and I 
do not believe that he had ever heard of her. Their paths and sur- 
roundings were perfectly distinct. When Mr. A was in here 
recently in connection with his statement, he told me that he did not 
know Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. A has since passed on. I know 
that at the time “ Sunbeam” said that Mr. Johns wanted to talk 
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about the bridge case, she did not know that I had ever seen Mr. 
A or was attorney in the flowage case. I had had no conversa- 
tion with her or with Mrs. Chenoweth as to any business or personal 
matter. I was cautious, extremely so, because I did not wish to do 
anything to aid in any way as to possible knowledge which “ Sun- 
beam” might at any time give me while under control. The science 
of the study was too important for that. 

Immediately after the sitting and after Mrs. Chenoweth had 
come out of her trance, I asked her and Mr. Symonds (Mr. Henry) 
as to their knowledge of any dam or bridge relating to this matter 
and they stated that they had no knowledge of it and had never 
been in I where they could see it. 1 am sure that no information 
through an intermediary of any kind could have reached Mrs. 
Chenoweth or Mr. Symonds in regard to the case, or that they could 
have known Mr. A or have heard of him or that I was his at- 
torney. Mr. Symonds died this past year so I could not get his 
statement in that regard. 

I enclose a statement from Mr. A of his memory so far as 
it goes in regard to his consulting a medium as to his case on one 
day when he left my office. You will notice from this that his mem- 
ory is not as full as my statement made shortly after the occur- 
rence. He states that he received an injury to his head which has 
somewhat impaired his memory. I had not known before he went 
to the medium that he intended to do so, and did not then or when 
he returned say anything to him of Mr. Johns’s promise to send me, 
if he died first, a message, and to send for me. Such things do not 
fit into a lawyer’s practice. As to your question in regard to Mr. 
A , | would say that he is not of an investigating turn of mind, 
certainly not in matters of this kind, and might perhaps have given 
the medium an inkling of what he desired to learn, as I think many 
people would, yet I am sure that he could have given no data on 
which to base a message which he brought to me purporting to come 
from Mr. Johns, “ The veil between the two existences is very thin.” 

The medium whom Mr. A consulted was Mrs. Jennie M. 
Bruce (pseudonym), 157 Huntington Avenue. My inquiries made 
at the time, indicated that she knew Mr. Johns as a prominent spir- 
itualist, but not closely. I feel sure that he could not have told her 
that he knew me or that he had promised to send me a message in 
case of his death. He had no apprehension of death. He was a 
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strong, tall, well-built man in good health. His death was accidental 
in a way, ptomaine poisoning. My relations with Mr. Johns were 
not intimate. A medium could not infer from knowing Mr. Johns 
or knowing of me, or from anything which Mr. A may have 
said, that Mr. Johns would send a message to me. I have every 
reason to believe that although her last name was the same, that 
she had never heard of me. Moreover, the message to Mr. A 

as he brought it to me referred only to my first name, which Mr. 
A at the time said he did not know. 

In regard to the test message apparently sent by my deceased 
wife given me by the mouth of “ Sunbeam ” to be given to my sister 
J in Washington stating that my sister had shortly before gone 
upstairs and found a collar belonging to my wife and had cried 
over it, I would state that Mrs. Chenoweth did not know my sister 
or that I had one. I had used absolute care never to mention to her 
or “ Sunbeam ” any of my relations to other people or that I had any 
relatives. Had Mrs. Chenoweth had any incentive whatever to do 
so, I cannot see how she could have ascertained that I had a sister 
living away from me and whom I should see on a journey which I 
was to take to the west. Certainly she could not have learned from 
any source that my wife had left a collar at my sister’s house in 
Washington and that my sister had had a crying spell upon discov- 
ering it. I did not know the fact myself and my sister as later ap- 
peared, had not disclosed it to anybody. My sister had no close 
relatives then living in Washington and was then unmarried. 

When “ Sunbeam” asked me to convey the message, I did not 
believe that any collar had been left by my wife, and as it turned 
out it was a collar which I had never seen. Complying with your 
request I have asked my sister to give you a statement of her memory 
of the incident and I enclose it. The incident certainly cannot be 
explained on normal or ordinary lines. 

I took no notes at that interview or any of those early interviews 
with “Sunbeam.” I remember with great distinctness that as I 
arose to close the sitting with “ Sunbeam” she said that my wife 
wished me to carry to my sister her love and gave me the message 
in practically the words given in my letter to Dr. Hyslop of Sep- 
tember 9, 1909, shortly thereafter I stated it to my sister a few days 
later. My diary shows that I was at her city on May 11, 1909. I 
was particular to tell the facts to my sister as “ Sunbeam” gave 
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them to me, before I let her talk about it, and what she said as to the 
matter added practically nothing to what I had been told by 
“ Sunbeam.” 

In answer to your inquiry I positively state that all that I wrote 
in the letter to Dr. Hyslop occurred as I recited it, and none of the 
statements were projected back into my memory after I talked with 
my sister. I opened the conversation with my sister concerning the 
matter in such a way that I necessarily had to tell her first. Our 
early training had been to keep away from mediums, and until that 
day I had not advised her that I had seen one. I surrounded the 
matter with great care because “ Sunbeam ” had said my wife wished 
me to make the inquiry “as a test.” I shall never forget the amazed 
expression on my sister’s face when I told to her what she had ex- 
perienced alone. It momentarily made her speechless. 

Your inquiry as to why it is likely that Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
nothing about my-other sister Amanda and her handwriting, (see 
my letter to Dr. Hyslop of August 26, 1917) is answered by saying 
that my sister died in December, 1905. She lived about 500 miles 
away from where Mrs. Chenoweth lives. I personally know that on 
the occasions when my sister had visited me she did not meet Mrs. 
Chenoweth. I had not at that time, myself, heard of or known Mrs. 
Chenoweth. My sister was a devout member of the Presbyterian 
Church and believed that no good came of mixing into psychic 
matters. 

Yes, at the time of my interview with “ Sunbeam” on August 
2nd, 1919, (see my notes of that date), Mrs. Chenoweth knew of 
Dill and Aunt A., although she had never seen them. Uncle J. had 
died in 1913, and I am sure that she never knew of him. “Sunbeam,” 
however, had described him to me before that date as he was when 
living. 

In response to your inquiry as to whether “ Mr. X.”, who used 
occasional expletives, was in such relations with my family that if 
one informed herself about my previous family life she would be 
likely to have heard of him as well as his habits: I answer that such 
result could not have followed. Mr. X. was my client for many 
years, was a prominent man in certain classes, but not a public man. 
He had met my wife on different occasions, but knew her only 
casually. No one inquiring about my family would learn of him or 
that he used expletives in his way. “ Sunbeam” had referred to 
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him previously. In fact, one interview with her by me when I was 
feeling out her mental powers related to him almost exclusively. At 
that interview, without any verbal suggestion from me other than my 
thoughts she described him with absolute accuracy in personal ap- 
pearance, in manners, in the way he held his hands and fingers, 
describing the cane that he carried, the house he lived in and a few 
pictures in his house; also his desires about some of his unfinished 
matters, and told of his finer qualities as a man of fine perception 
and sensibility. He died fifteen years ago. 

All that she spoke relating to him I already knew, though her 
statements brought to my mind things that had been covered up in 
memory. She seemed to look at him with all the knowledge and 
vividness which I possessed. It seemed to me as she spoke of him 
as if he were present within the range of her view. At the least, it 
was a vivid picture of telepathy. 

You are correct that in some of my letters to Dr. Hyslop, I have 
intimated a doubt as to whether “ Sunbeam” was a distinct spirit 
“ controlling” Mrs. Chenoweth’s subjective mind and acting as a 
medium or interpreter between the sitter and other minds in or out 
of the flesh; or whether the subjective mind of Mrs. Chenoweth in 
itself by telepathy operates as such a medium for exchange of 
thoughts ; in other words that instead of “ Sunbeam” being a dis- 
tinct spirit that she is one of the operating parts of Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
mind. I admit that the latter view most strongly impressed me at 
my first interview with “Sunbeam” in my attempt to explain the 
phenomena by logical deduction. Are we not all of us possessed of 
the faculty of receiving impressions from others’ thoughts to a 
greater or less degree? Has not everybody thought of people just 
before those people came into view from around the corner, and is 
this any more than a wireless exchange between subjective minds 
and the arising of the thought or conception thus received into the 
objective mind? The existence of this faculty in almost everyone is 
of too frequent an occurrence to warrant a doubt of its existence. 

“ Sunbeam ” herself has denied to me that she is merely one of 
the automatic minds of Mrs. Chenoweth and seemed hurt to have me 
think it. She read the idea in my mind at first without my openly 
expressing it. She states that she is a distinct individual, an Indian 
Maiden who once lived in the flesh and resided among her people 
and rode ponies on the plains; that of recent years she has existed 
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much with Mrs. Chenoweth, (her “ medy” as she calls her) ; that 
when not with Mrs. Chenoweth she goes around to other people. 
More than once she has said to me on my greeting her: “I have, 
since you were here before, been with you,” and then she described 
to me with accuracy a place where I had been with details, and in 
one instance accurately described an individual with whom I had 
talked at the place she spoke about. She states that she knows 
all that Mrs. Chenoweth knows, but that Mrs. Chenoweth knows 
practically nothing of what “ Sunbeam” knows except what Mrs. 
Chenoweth knows objectively. 

One argument probably against the theory that “ Sunbeam ” is 
merely another part of Mrs. Chenoweth’s mind, is an experience I 
developed at a sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth. It was early in the 
evening and I asked Mrs. Chenoweth if she would let me talk with 
another of her controls, named “ Whitecloud” of whom I had 
heard, and she asked me to speak to “ Sunbeam ” of it. As a result, 
““ Sunbeam ” passed out and after a moment or two of apparent sleep 
on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth another “ control” appeared, and so 
on for two others; thus, counting Mrs. Chenoweth’s objective mind 
as one, I talked with five different “ controls,” the other four claim- 
ing to be spirit “ controls,” one of which asserted that he had been 
constantly with me in my youth and at times thereafter. The dif- 
ferent “ controls ” were all keyed to a different pitch, the one assert- 
ing himself to be my own, being apparently exceedingly grave, digni- 
fied and wise, or at least giving Mrs. Chenoweth’s expression that 
appearance and giving the intonation of the voice the part. This 
“control” stayed but a few minutes, and asserted that it was not 
accustomed to speak from a human body. 

“ Sunbeam ” on the other hand, is always a fine little Indian girl 
of treble voice, and the other two “ controls ” were pleasing laughter 
“controls,” one more so than the other, the last one being near the 
surface of consciousness, as I then observed. Yet, after the last 
“ control ” ceased, the customary period of repose and silence elapsed 
before Mrs. Chenoweth opened her eyes with every appearance and 
action of awakening from a very deep sleep. I questioned Mrs. 
Chenoweth then as to any memory she possessed of what had hap- 
pened since she entered the trance (in my presence) and she had no 
memory whatever, of anything that had been said by any of the 
“controls.” The circumstances surrounding the whole event cor- 
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roborated her statement and her manner and appearance makes it 
absolutely certain to me that she told the truth. In daily life she is 
a truthful gentle woman, and enjoys her home life and surroundings. 

Now was that evening’s experience evidential proof of “ control ” 
by various spirits or was it the various ranges of the subjective 
mind? We all have our range in daily life reaching from grief and 
sorrow to hilarity and mirth. Taking it for what they appear to be, 
I can see no reason to doubt that the predominating power in each 
instance may not be a distinct spirit control. As shown by Dr. 
Hyslop’s reports, Mrs. Chenoweth has handwriting “ controls,” and 
these, judging from his writings, are as distinct as the conversing 
controls seem to be. I do not know as it makes much difference 
whether the medium power is a spirit or an attribute of the mind, 
providing it can transmit the knowledge which it purports to bring 
through. “ God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform.” 

One of your questions has caused to arise in my mind the query 
as to whether the departed souls with whom “ Sunbeam” (or other 
control) talks, are the souls themselves or reflection in some manner 
of those souls. Whenever “ Sunbeam ” has spoken to me of a new 
individual, by name or other identity, I have asked and received a 
description of the person, and these descriptions have been correct. 
They have corresponded with the individuals as J have known them. 
In one instance the description included the long-legged boots like 
those which the person wore thirty or forty years ago. It was then 
the custom for every gentleman to wear long-legged boots. The 
party died over thirty years ago. “ Sunbeam’s” description and his 
messages identified the man without doubt. Could “ Sunbeam ” have 
made his identity clear to me without reproducing him by descrip- 
tion to fit my memory? Is there not a plane of General Intelligence 
from which plane facts may be obtained by the sub-conscious mind, 
whether as a spirit “control” or from its own power? This sug- 
gestion arises from the faet that “ Sunbeam” (in making her de- 
scriptions) seems to draw for the purpose, the information which I, 
the sitter, already possessed, as to the individual whom she saw or 
conversed with and his manner of dressing when alive. 

Yet, though the description of the person is as he or she dressed 
when living, 15 or 30 years ago, the information which “ Sunbeam ” 
conveys from such person certainly seems to bring his or her mental 
activity down to the present time. 
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I have no idea that the persons who have passed on are still 
dressed in clothes or boots like those which they wore at the time 
the sitter knew them, but I cannot see how the sitter could fix the 
identity if they were not described, in the way that they were and 
were dressed, at the time they were known to the sitter. 

Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM Bruce.” 


CoRROBORATION 1. 
Oct. 27th, 1921. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR: 

Mr. William Bruce has asked me for a statement of certain mat- 
ters relating to a law suit which I had against the I Mills. 

About 1905 or 1906 I had a suit pending against the I Mills 
for flowage to my land owing to their raising the height of the dam 
across the I River near my place. In reconstructing the dam 
and flash-boards, they raised it higher than the water had formerly 
been held up and it resulted in overflowing my property. My at- 
torney was Mr. Johns, of Boston. He died in November, 1908, and 
within a few weeks after that, a gentleman in his office referred me 
to Mr. “ William Bruce,” recommending him as an attorney for that 
kind of case. 

I went to see him and talked with him about taking the case, and 
he told me to get my papers, which I did, from the office of Mr. 
Johns. The case was on the trial list for trial, and I was anxious 
to have it tried. Mr. Bruce stated that he could not take up the case 
to try it for two or three months, but would arrange with the attorney 
on the other side to have the case stand over until he could try it. 
I consented to do this, but returning to my home I was dissatisfied, 
as I wanted the case disposed of. Within a few weeks after I first 
saw Mr. Bruce, I returned to Boston and saw him at his office, and 
told him that I wanted the case to be tried at once. He said that he 
could not do so shorter than the time promised, but would gladly 
return me my papers if I wished to get another lawyer. 

When I left his office, I was uncertain about what to do, and 
seeing the name of an advertising medium in the newspaper, named 
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“Mrs. Bruce,” I went to her place on Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
and asked for a conference. She went into a trance and asked me if I 
had some metal thing about me that she could take in her hand. I 
took out my watch and gave it to her. She told me to concentrate 
my mind on what business I wished to ask her about. She said, 
“You are in some trouble with some concern, but you are coming 
out all right.”” She then said that she could see a large man, a good 
natured man, and said, “ He says to you, that you have got the right 
man for your case. You stick to him and you will come out all 
right.”” She said that he says there is a thin veil that intervenes. 

My memory is rather vague on the exact language or details of 
the interview, but shortly after that I went to Mr. Bruce and told 
him just what had happened at the interview. I recall that Mrs. 
Bruce told me to keep my affairs to myself except to my own lawyer. 

At the time the dam was reconstructed, there was an old wooden 
bridge built prior to 1700. This was removed and an iron bridge 
was erected over the dam. It was a bridge about six feet wide, used 
only for pedestrians to go over from the street to the mills. The 
bridge had nothing to do with the rising of the water over my land 
because it stood somewhat higher than the dam itself, as it was built 
right on top of the dam. 

The dates I have herein named are corroborated by papers which 
I have. I am writing this at Mr. Bruce’s request for my memory 
of the matter. If, in any way, it should go to publication, I do not 
desire my name to be used. 

Very truly yours, 
C—— O. A—. 
CoRROBORATION 2. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York. 
DEAR SIR: 

Upon request of my brother, for a statement to you of my 
memory in relation to his deceased wife’s collar, left at my home, I 
make the following true statement. 

I had occasion, in April or May, 1909, to go upstairs to a trunk, 
to get some summer wearing apparel, and in looking it over, to my 
surprise I found in a cloth bag, among other things, an ornamented 
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stock collar, which had belonged to my brother’s wife, since “ passed 
over,” it being a present to her from her sister-in-law, when my 
brother’s wife had visited me, more than a year before, but I did not 
know the collar had been left at my house. 

She was doubly a dear sister to me, and having been intimately 
associated, a strong affection existed between us. 

Naturally, my innermost feelings were stirred, being over- 
whelmed with memories of the past, and I wept bitterly for upwards 
of an hour without cessation. 


As the incident was of a sacred nature, I did not speak of it to 
anyone. 

My brother, within a few weeks thereafter, on his way to the 
West, stopped off in Washington for a few hours, and we were in 
the street car when he repeated to me absolutely verbatim the place, 
time and every circumstance connected with the incident before men- 
tioned, leaving out nothing. 

He then said that his knowledge of the whole affair was com- 
municated to him by Mrs. Chenoweth’s control, who he said had 
given it to her, as coming from his wife. 

My brother and I lived four or five hundred miles apart, and 
from the time of finding the collar until the time of the conversation, 
I had not seen him, neither had I written to him, nor he to me, as I 
now remember. 

If I had written to him, I had made no mention of the collar, for 
when he told me of what had happened to me, in regard to the col- 
lar, I knew that no one living had any knowledge of it, and no one 
was present, when I came across it, or could have learned of the 
incident in any ordinary way. 

I was not aware, until my brother spoke, that he had ever visited 
a psychic or medium, and I had never before heard of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 


We were reared as straight Presbyterians, and taught to let 
mediums alone. 

When he and I were in our youth, we had discovered that we each 
often knew what the other was thinking, to a limited degree, but we 
had lived away from each other, for over twenty years, and had not 
experienced any exchange of thought, in the meanwhile. 

Very truly yours, 
[Signed] Mrs. J—— G. C—. 
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CoRROBORATION 3. 
H E. W—., 
Counsellor at Law. 
Boston, Aug. Ist, 1921. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

At the request of my office associate (Mr. William Bruce), I 
wish to state that some ten or twelve years ago, the exact date I do 
not remember, I recall that Mr. Bruce came into our office one 
morning and said that that morning, just after awaking, he was 
lying in bed with his eyes closed, although he was fully awake. He 
saw the figure of his Uncle John sitting upright in a chair. He 
looked much diminished in flesh and appeared to be sick. 

His Uncle John lived in Haverhill, a city thirty or forty miles 
from Mr. Bruce, and he had not seen or heard from him for several 
months. 

Mr. Bruce told his experience to another office associate and 
myself, saying that he did so, because if it was a case of telepathy, 
and he should hear from his uncle as sick, that we would know of it 
before he should receive any communication from his uncle. 

A few hours later on that same day, Mr. Bruce received a letter 
from the daughter of his Uncle John, informing him of her father’s 
serious illness and asking him to come to see him. 

Mr. Bruce went on the following day and found him as he stated 
in the condition in which he had seen him on the morning before 
while lying in bed. 

I prefer that you use my initials rather than my name in any 
article which you publish on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
H—— E. W—. 


CoRROBORATION 4. 


——, Mass., December, 1921. 


Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York. 
DEAR SIR: 


Some years ago Mr. “ William Bruce” came down stairs from his 
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room to breakfast and said to me and my husband, now deceased, 
that he had this morning caught a mental picture of his Uncle John 
who looked in a very sick condition reduced in weight. Mr. Bruce 
said he was telling us the fact then because if he found that his 
Uncle John was ill as he saw him it would be clearly proved a case 
of telepathy. We were making our homes together and when Mr. 
Bruce returned home that evening from his office he showed us a 
letter from his cousin stating that this Uncle John, “ her father,” was 
very sick and if he wished to see him he should come at once. He 
went the next day, and after his return he told my husband and my- 
self that he had found his Uncle very sick and appearing as he had 
caught the image. He said also that the kind of chair was there in 
which his Uncle John was sitting as he caught the mental view. 
This incident occurred several years before my husband died, No- 
vember, 1913. 
Very truly, 
A—— C. C—. 
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APPARITION AND VERIDICAL AUDITORY EXPERIENCE, 


Mrs. Emily R. L is well known to the Rev. Dr. Elwood 
Worcester, of Boston, who writes “she is a woman of fine 
Christian character and I believe entirely in her veracity.” 

The brief narrative was drawn up in March, 1919, and the 


two experiences occurred respectively about two years and one 
year previously. 


K Ave., Chicago, Ill., March 7, [1919]. 

It was almost the first anniversary of my beloved daughter’s go- 
ing from us, and my heart was very sad because a deep sense of my 
loss seemed to weigh upon me. I awoke, rather indolently, this 
April morning, about six o'clock, with my faculties particularly 
clear and acute. On looking up, my beloved child was looking down 
on me, and smiling. Her face was perfectly distinct, and radiant 
with life and love, and so beautiful! The word that always applied 
to her was vivid, and so she was as she looked down on me. Such 
perfect beauty and happiness I had never seen, and it was her dear 
self without a doubt. On her face was transcendent joy, and I 
knew she was alive and well and happy. Although she spoke no 
word, I understood her perfectly. There was no need for her to 
say, ““ Do not fret, darling mother, you see me as I am.” I felt that 
was her message, and my heart was full of joy for her, and for my- 
self. That joy, and thankfulness, has never left me. My daughter’s 
face, and figure to her waist, was distinctly visible. The rest of her 
form seemed in a cloud. This appearance lasted for perhaps two 
minutes, and then gradually faded away. 

Many times I have felt my beloved child’s presence very near. 
The morning after I had received the news of her death, while 
kneeling by my bedside, I heard her say distinctly: “Take care 
of ——” (naming her husband). 

A beloved friend of ours “ passed over ” about a year later. This 
friend died on a Thursday at 1 P. M. That night, before I went to 
sleep, my child said to me, “——— is with me.” So little did I believe 
this that the next morning I wrote to this friend. The following day 
I received the news of her death at the time I have said. 


Emity R,. L—. 
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In response to queries from the Society, Mrs. L , ina 
letter dated March 20th, the following dates were elicited: The 
daughter died April 18, 1917, and her apparition was seen “ about 
April 15, 1918,” but the exact date is not certain, as it was not 
recorded. The friend died in March, 1918, on a Thursday at 1 
P. M. and it was that night when the daughter’s voice was heard 
saying: “ is with me.” 

A later letter establishes the exact date of the friend’s death, 


and adds particulars which bind the two incidents into a certain 
unity. 


April 8, [1919]. 
Dear Dr. Hystop: 

At last I have received the date you called for and hasten to 
send it. The dear friend to whom I referred died on March 26, 1918. 
She was my beloved daughter’s dearest friend. They had been dear 
and close friends from girlhood. Both married in Germany, and 
had lived near each other in Berlin for some years. There was a 
peculiarly tender bond of sympathy between them, and the first two 
years of the war they were more than ever to each other. Then the 
friend came to America, to be with her people, and was here at the 
time of my daughter’s death on April 18th, 1917. She herself died 
[eleven] months and eight days later, on March 26th, 1918. It was 
on the evening of that day that I heard my dear child say “ is 
with me.” I may tell you that this friend was very dear to me, and 
almost like my own. 

Hoping my reply is satisfactory, 

Very truly, 
Emity R. L—. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN APPARENT TELEPATHY. 


Reported by the Rev. HENry W. WINKLEY. 

The author of these notes was the late Rev. Henry W. Wink- 
ley, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, rector of parishes in 
Newton, Mass., St. Stephen, N. B., Danvers, Mass., and other 
places. Born in 1858, he was graduated from Harvard in 1881, 
and from the Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1884. 


The excerpts are from letters written by Mr. Winkley to Dr. 
Hodgson. 


SIMULTANEOUS DREAMS OF SIMILAR CHARACTER. 
Saco, Maine, Nov. 19th, 1889. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have been told that dreams may often if not always be traced 
to experience, hence I have often so traced them. I give the experi- 
ence first, then the dream and coincidence. A_ book entitled 
“ Scrambles in the Alps,” by Whimper or Wyncher (the name was 
given to me wrong and I forget which is which) [he means Edward 
Whymper, author of “ Scrambles among the Alps ”’] describes cer- 
tain views and experiences in those mountains. Add to this a con- 
versation with a person who had recently attended a lecture on the 
same subject and my mind was naturally inclined to dwell on the 
subject. One topic was emphasized in the conversation, 1. e., the 
view from one of the highest peaks. Some nights afterwards I 
dreamed that I am on the same summit and behold the view more 
or less vivid. I awoke out of the dream, and in the stillness of the 
night I hear some one moving in another room, the person being my 
wife now, but then we were in courtship. An accidental conversa- 
tion next day turned upon the night, dreams, etc. I found that she 
had the same dream at the same moment, for we awoke and each 
made noise enough to be heard by the other. Upon enquiry I found 
she had never had the book or heard the lecture. It seemed to me a 
possible mental communication. * * * * 


Saco, Maine, Dec. 9th, 1889. 
So far as I can remember, no conversation had taken place con- 
cerning the dream mentioned in my last [evidently he means con- 
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cerning the subject of the dreams, mountains, or views from moun- 
tains], before the dream occurred. I find that Mrs. Winkley had al- 
most forgotten the circumstance, but recalled it in part. Her 
preparation consisted in some journeys to mountains in her home in 
Williamstown, Mass., otherwise I know of no conversation or read- 
ing which would cause such a dream. To me the most interesting 
feature was the time; we were both satisfied that the dreams oc- 
curred at practically the same moment. * * * * 


Some doubt is thrown upon the telepathic explanation of the 
above incident by the theories of Freud. If he is right in his view 
of the symbolical meaning of mountains in dreams, the two per- 
sons would have been rather likely at that period to have occa- 
sional dreams in which these appeared. One dream may have, 
begun considerably earlier than the other, and both ended at 
practically the same time because the movements of one of the 
persons wakened the other. Thus, apart from experience in or 
reading about mountain climbing, we would have a not very un- 
likely near-coincidence in dreams of the “ universal” type. But 


if what is now to be told was telepathy, it lends some support to 
the theory that the dreams exhibited it also. 


FURTHER SUPPOSED TELEPATHIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
SAME PARTIES. 


[Letter of Nov. 19, 1889] * * * * We lived 150 miles apart 
and repeatedly in correspondence one would ask a question which 
the other would answer, and the two letters be written the same day 
and pass each other on the way. For example, I wrote and asked 
her to be weighed. She was weighed and sent word as my letter 
was sent to her. Of course many coincidences are due to chance, 
and natural events. My observations in this line resulted from sev- 
eral years of correspondence, and attention being called to the matter 
we observed these things as a matter of curiosity, hence a more care- 
ful observation. Some years of married life, with other things be- 
fore the mind, caused the subject to be forgotten, but I wonder if 
the same would now prove true if we observed. 


Frequent claims are made that two persons find such cor- 
respondences in their letters in so great a degree that they regard 
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themselves as being in telepathic rapport, but in very few cases 
are the letters preserved, and a contemporaneous record of the 
facts and circumstances kept. Were this procedure employed, 
and the data kept in such shape that they would speak for them- 
selves, the experiences might be of much value to psychological 
science. 


PossiBLE TELEPATHIC RELATIONS BETWEEN FATHER AND 
SMALL CHILD. 


Saco, Maine, Feb. 26th, 1890. 

Since conversing with you I find I am watching all signs and the 
other day a circumstance occurred which excited my curiosity. 
Frank [his son, age not stated since Dr. Hodgson was personally 
acquainted with the family, but judging by incidents not included 
here, he could not have been more than five or six years old] was 
playing on the floor near my table. I said, “ Frank, get that book 
for papa,” and pointed towards the case. He surpised me by going 
directly to the bookcase and saying “ This?” The book was among 
many others. It was Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England, 
Vol. I, and stood among other histories and with two more volumes 
exactly like it. 1 wondered if it was an accident, and a day or two 
afterwards I said the same to him and pointed towards a bookcase 
on the other side of the room. This time I pointed to the top shelf, 
and he immediaicly put his hand on the book intended. The third 
experiment was later, and I pointed in a general way and asked for 
a book; he started to the case and laid his hand on the wrong book, 
but only two volumes away, and a book of similar color to the one I 
desired. I said, “ No, this side,” and he brought the one desired. 
I have tried it twice since and failed, but circumstances were dif- 
ferent; I really desired no book, and made up my mind hurriedly 
which one to mention [evidently Mr. Winkley wrote the word “ men- 
tion” instead of some such word as select], and he did not get it, but 
went to the one he formerly got, etc. 

Another singular circumstance is this. We have two boys, the 
one you saw and one fifteen months old. When Frank was an infant 
I had a strong desire to have another boy as a companion for him; 
that desire seemed to be very strong, and in time my desire was 
gratified by the birth of secundus. No. 2 has always shown a strong 
affection for me. Last summer Mrs. W. was anxious to visit her 
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sister and went with the baby to Mass. I was anxious to carry on 
my natural history work and went to Eastport, Maine. The child 
was ill nearly all the time and was dangerously ill for several days. 
After returning he picked up rapidly, and we thought no more of it. 
In December I went away for a part of a week. The child was 
again taken sick and Mrs. W. was with it every night. I returned 
and spoke to the youngster and he turned over and went to sleep. 
When I went to Boston he appeared well, but since then I have been 
away again, being absent several days, and he was ill all the time. 
When I returned he was in bed for the night. I went up and played 
with him and he went to sleep and next day was so well that I put 
him on the floor and here he took a cold which was cured without 
difficulty. Mrs. W. says that the next time I go away I will have to 
take him to keep him well. I do not know that it is at all due to 
mental sympathy, and yet it does look as if in the whole family there 
was a little touch of it. * * * * 

[Letter of May 9, 1891.] The following incident amused me a 
little ; it didn’t amount to much, but I enclose it. 

Boy number two is about two and a half. He is very fond of a 
train of cars—everything is cars with him, a picture, a toy, a noise, 
a game, all are apt to be “train-cars.” I think he has never seen a 
steamboat, and he has seldom heard one mentioned. I have been 
reading Stanley’s “ Darkest Africa.” While reading, the boy came 
to me and asked for paper and pencil. I gave him an old envelope 
and pencil. He sat down by the table and began to scratch lines as 
children do. I returned to Africa, and continued reading. The 
scene was where Stanley had found Emin, and I fastened my mind 
intently on the description of Emin’s steamboat. I recall that I was 
quite interested in it. As I finished the last line the boy jumped up 
and held his paper before me and said, “ That is a steamboat,” with 
his customary lisp. I should not have noticed it, had not the word 
been an unusual one with him—perhaps my mind _ influenced 
him. * * *K * 

[Letter of May 14th, 1891.] The date of the coincidence men- 
tioned in my letter was a day or two before I wrote. I do not re- 
member exactly, but within two or three days. * * * * 

[Letter of June 11, 1891.] | Amusing incidents have occurred 
again, and I must share them with you. We shall have to call this a 
banana story. We are all fond of bananas, and I frequently buy a 
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bunch. I did so on Saturday last. On Sunday afternoon I had 
occasion to refer to the Encyclopedia Brittanica article on Rev. 
John Bampton. The next article is Banana, and as my eye was 
caught by it 1 read on. One thing struck me, 1. e., his statement that 
that fruit was sweet but had no flavor. In the evening, after service, 
we thought we would eat some and Mrs. W. and I sat in the study. 
As I began to eat I thought of what I had read about flavors, and 
in my mind I said, “ How absurd! There is a fine flavor.” Just 
then Mrs. W. began to talk about the fine flavor of the fruit she 
was eating. Leave this here and go over to the next day. On taking 
the fruit from the bunch I found some tropical vegetable lodged be- 
tween stalk and fruit. I happened to speak of it to a retail dealer 
and also of the fact that I had obtained several varieties of land 
shell from the wholesale fruit dealer. The person with whom I 
conversed some of insects, etc., found by him—he said tarantulas (I 
doubt the identification), etc. I started home for dinner and Frank 
met me at the corner of the street. We hurried along, as I was a 
little late. Frank asked me some question, which I cannot recall. I 
was thinking of the animals on the banana, or, in other words, medi- 
tating on the conversation with the retail dealer. I made some 
absent-minded answer to Frank’s question. He saw that my answer 
was not to the point and said, “ Papa, I guess you must be thinking 
of the bananas.” Yet his question and my answer had nothing to do 
with that fruit. * * * * 

I am tempted to make a careful record of each coincidence, if I 
can remember to record them. They are numerous, and many are 
overlooked. 

P. S. Some time ago I sat in the study window and took Frank 
in my lap. I fixed my mind on the first object which caught the eye. 
It chanced to be a garment on the clothes line, a towel or something 
of the sort, and after one or two remarks Frank said, “ Papa, the 
clothes are on the line.” If I can get at the experiments with him, 
I am sure some good results will follow. 

[Letter of June 24th, 1891.] * * * I must tell you an amusing in- 
cident. A few nights ago I went through the process of dying, and 
found death not as uncomfortable as some would have it. About 
the time I had safely reached the other side, but before I have a 
chance to see where I was, I was awake, and the baby, age two and 
a half, spoke in his sleep, “I ain’t going with you, papa.” I con- 
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cluded he wasn’t ready to die. I did a moderate amount of smiling 
and then went to sleep again. 

[Letter of July 23rd, 1891.] Another interesting coincidence 
occurred day before yesterday. I made preparation for a walk, and 
it was quite evident that I was going in search of specimens, but as 
to direction there was nothing to indicate my plan. In my mind I 
determined to go a short distance into the country, and back of the 
house of a parishioner there is a swampy spot where I expected to 
find a certain shell, after going there I planned to do a little work 
on a brook near at hand. Frank watched me dress and asked if he 
could accompany. I think my answer was, “ No, I am going too 
far.” He replied, “ Are you going down to Mrs. McC _ 
(giving the name of the parishioner I had in mind) and immediately 
afterward he said, “and to the Goose Fan Brook?” thus naming 
the exact spots, and in the order I| intended to visit them. 

Yesterday I watched for an effect but found none. I was again 
making ready to go out (and at such times Frank is interested to 
know if he can go with me). He came to ask where I was going. 
I made no answer to see if he would know; he turned to examine 
something on the table, and asked if I were going to some place not 
in mind. Again he turned to watch a toy revolving in the wind and 
asked concerning another place. I was going to a funeral—he did 
not grasp the idea. I noticed, however, that the mind was partly 
occupied. I have never had a case of what I judge to be mental! 
transfer except with his mind passive. * * * * 

[Letter of Sept. 22nd, 1892.] * * * I have two little events 
which amused me at the time of occurrence. My vacation was spent 
in camp on Sebec Lake, the family with me. I think I may have 
mentioned that I am fond of nature and am working on the mollusca. 
Frank goes with me on my trips when he can. One day we went 
into the woods according to my custom, and I discovered what I had 
not noted in previous rambles, 7. e., some beech trees, and their 
presence was made known by the burr of the nut among the leaves 
on the ground. I didn’t speak, but stood thinking that it was some 
time since I had seen that nut. It was like an old friend, and | 
naturally let my mind dwell on it. Frank looked at me and said, 
“Papa, is there such a thing as a beech-nut?” I said “yes”; he 
next asked what it was like, and I showed him some fragments. He 
may have heard of them, but surely did not recognize them from 
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what he saw, and I cannot recall ever mentioning them to him. I 
think the word beech-nut went from my mind to his. 

Another amusing event occurred after our return. Sometime 
during July I found an unusually good pearl in a fresh water 
mussel. I have several other such pearls, but only worth a place in 
a cabinet to show the growth, etc. I have occasionally displayed 
them and have remarked concerning one that it might make a set- 
ting for a lace pin. I am quite sure that no conversation had taken 
place on the subject since July, and we were absent from home dur- 
ing August, a good chance for Frank to forget any previous mention. 
In September I thought I would give Mrs. Winkley a surprise by 
having the pearl set. I looked at designs, saw a ring that was neat, 
compared my pearl with one already set and found it would make 
a good setting. I went to the jeweller two or three times before final 
arrangements were made, then sent the pearl to be set. Meanwhile 
I kept very still that Mrs. W. might not suspect. I was very careful 
not to let either boy see me have the pearl, or enter the jewellers, 
etc. On the day after the order I was thinking more or less of the 
result, and Frank came up with the question, “ Papa, aren’t you go- 
ing to have that pearl set in a pin?” or words similar in meaning. 
I made some evasive answer, but I couldn’t help thinking that he 
had come tremendously near the truth of the matter. 


The above incidents are printed only as suggestive material, 
nothing more. It does not seem to me a completely excluded 
possibility that Frank may, for instance, have picked up some 
scraps of conversation about beech-nuts, and wondered whether 
what he likewise noticed on the ground had anything to do with 
the, to him, unknown nut. Or, considering that Mr. Winkley 
does not say that the particular pearl was kept in a place inaccess- 
ible to the boy, that the child may not have noted its absence and 
wondered what was being done with it. The facts may have been 
directly the opposite, but the narrative does not so assure us. 

We may safely assume, no doubt, that so intelligent a man as 
Mr. Winkley would not stare at the clothes on the line on another 
occasion when he was making a test. Still, as both father and 
son were facing the window, the waving clothes on the line which 
attracted the attention of the former was uot very unlikely to 
attract the attention of the latter also. 
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Perhaps the best incidents were those of naming the parish- 
ioner to be visited and the brook, both in their order, and the 
singular utterance, when there seemed to be nothing to call it 
forth, of the sentence, “ Papa, I guess you must be thinking of 
the bananas.” It is a pity that Mr. Winkley did not, apparently, 
carry out his thought of keeping a careful record of such 
coincidences. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Theory of the Mechanism of Survival. The Fourth Dimension and its 
Applications. By W. Wuatety SmitH. Kegan Paul, Trench, 


Trubner & Co., Ltd., London. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1920. 
Pp. 195. Price, $2.50. 


The title of this book is not descriptive of its contents. It is really 
a thoughtful discussion of the relation which may exist between super- 
normal psychic phenomena and the hypothetical fourth dimension, with 
some reasons to support that hypothesis. The work shows consid- 
erable originality in its treatment of the subject, and as it is offered only 
as a speculation without any attempt to dogmatise it is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. In the preface the author remarks that it is only by 
the bold formulation and ruthless rejection of hypotheses that progress 
is made, and even if we are compelied to abandon the higher space 
hypothesis altogether—as is very possible—the negative information so 
gained will be of the greater value if the hypothesis has first been given 
the fullest possible trial. 

The author is well up-to-date in his knowledge of recent researches 
in the constitution of atoms as well as in occult psychic phenomena. He 
discusses briefly Dr. Crawford’s experiments on the “ psychic structures,” 
and shows how the fourth dimension hypothesis might give the ex- 
planation of a rigid but impalpable substance. He suggests that the 
matter drawn from the medium in such demonstrations passes into a 
fourth dimension from which it exerts a reaction which gives the psychic 
substance a temporary rigidity. The most interesting chapter of the 
book has the title “ Time and Prevision.” After referring to Mr. 
Bragdon’s “ Four Dimensional Vistas” and Mr. Klein’s “ Science and 
the Infinite” the author suggests that the fourth dimension may give 
a view point for time as well as space so that a four-dimensional being 
might have a limited view of the past and future as easily as we with 
our eyes above a plane surface can see what is on that surface, al- 
though to a being living altogether in the surface such capacity would 
seem miraculous. In the succeeding chapter, “ Vitality and Will” is 
the subject. It is suggested that life has its origin in a higher space, and 
that it—whatever it may be—presses against three-dimensional matter 
in which it manifests itself under favorable conditions. This hypothesis 
enlightens the theory of graduated life. In the chapter on “ The Con- 
necting Link” the author remarks, “If the four-dimensional hypothesis 
which I have outlined be correct, there should exist, either as an integral 
part of the nervous system or in close association with it, some constitu- 
ent or substance which, in spite of having many of the properties of 
ordinary matter, will also possess characteristics peculiar to itself—as, 
for instance, susceptibility to four-dimensional forces imperceptible to 
us.” The book concludes with the remark, “ The purpose of this book 
will have been amply served if it succeeds in arousing interest in what 


will prove, I believe, a very fruitful field of speculation and research.” 
—Geo. H. JoHNson. 
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Spiritualism: Its Ideas and Ideals. A selection of leading articles, 
sketches and fables. By Davin Gow. London: J. M. Watkins, 1920. 
Pp. 102. Price, two shillings. 

This is a book of essays and sketches on the subject of spiritualism 


which deserves a wide circulation amongst those who are convinced 
that spirit communication is established and also amongst those who still 
believe that insufficient evidence has been produced. Mr. Gow deals with 
a variety of aspects in these pages and shows some appreciation of the 
point of view usually adopted by psychical researchers in contrast with 
the opinions of persons who are avowedly spiritualistic in their outlook. 
For those readers of other religious faiths the book will be found to 
be of especial interest and indeed we congratulate Mr. Gow upon his 
temperance and fairness which are apparent throughout this little 
volume.—E. J. D. 


The Quimby Manuscripts. Showing the Discovery of Spiritual Healing 
and the Origin of Christian Science. Edited by Horatio W. Dresser. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. Pp. 440+XXX pages of fac-simile 
script of Mr. Quimby and Mrs. Eddy. 


This book effectually carries out the claim announced in the title, 
and ought to have been issued fifty years ago. That Mrs. Eddy was 
treated by Quimby at intervals for several years, that as long as he 
lived she continued to employ his ideas and his methods of mental cure, 
that her first lectures were expressly expositions of his doctrines, that 
the very term of “Christian Science” was his, ametthat much of the 
teaching of “Science and Health” was first made familiar to her by 
the Portland psycho-therapeutist, is made satisfactorily manifest. And 
there appears to have been no excuse for calling him a “ mesmeriser,” 
since he had dropped all mesmerizing from his system long before Mrs. 
Eddy knew him, as his manuscripts plainly show. 

Quimby was somewhat illiterate, and had little knowledge of physiol- 
ogy or of the psychology of his time. Therefore he entertained many 
crude and even absurd notions. But his limitations of knowledge gave 
him, perhaps, the greater confidence in his theories and also contributed 
to that self-confidence which is so necessary to impressive suggestion 
to patients, and possessing a good fund of common-sense which mingled 
with the crudity of his theories, he was able to give good practical advice 
tending to remove those emotional perturbations which reflect themselves 
in the body. There is no reason to suppose that Mrs, Eddy or any of 
her followers ever surpassed his therapeutical record, if any of them 
equalled it. 

One admires the modesty, honesty and freedom of cant manifested 
by Quimby, virtues not always imitated by his virtual successors. And 
with all his vaulting over logical chasms, which faults have been per- 
petuated or added to by others less modest, he was a true pioneer, and 
his works have a certain value, less than they would have had if they 
had been published fifty years ago, when psycho-therapy was in its 
infancy.—W. F. P. 





